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PRUSSIA. 


TATIONS contract habits as well as men ; and we all know how 
N hard it is to get rid of a bad one. Royal and despotic courts 
are peculiarly liable to fall into the ruts of a fixed way of thinking ; 
it is wonderful how obstinately they will cling to it, how insuperably 
difficult they find it to alter their mode of thinking and feeling about 
national affairs. At this moment there is no court or nation in 
Europe which exhibits this tendency of human nature more vividly 
than Prussia ; it is going on precisely in the old way, uncorrected 
and unimproved by experience, forgetting the smart of the punishment 
as soon as it is over, and rushing back into the ancient habits, though 
the same penalties are plainly staring it in the face. Royal person- 
ages scarcely know what saving repentance is ; now and then they are 
driven off from their thrones, and then possibly they feel remorse ; 
but wholesome amending penitence seldom visits them. If ever 
King and nation could have learnt, from the most bitter suffering, 
ways, Prussia and the Hohenzollerns ought to have 


Six years of cruel 


the error of their 
taught mankind that chastisement puts away sin. 
subjugation—their Queen insulted, the iron heel of foreign domina- 
tion firmly planted on their necks, the national territory reduced, 
the national army limited by the will of a foreign master, unbounded 
military insolence, and licence let loose upon Berlin and every great 
town, insult and injury contumeliously flung about—these and count- 
less other inflictions ought to have proved an eternal warning to 
Prussia of the same punishment which Providence has ordained for 
selfishness and vacillation. If ever country ought to have learnt 
loyalty, honesty, and manly resolution, that country was Prussia. 
What is the topic which is incessantly 
The hesitation, the 
indecision, and the consequent insignificance and self-annibilation of 
Like his brother in 1805, like his brother in 1856, like 
himself, as we have reason to know, in 1859, 


But what do we see now ? 
coming uppermost in every foreign journal ! 


Prussia. 
the King of Prussia 
His- 
tory has recorded the contempt which the French alliance, neither 


lacks the courage to act a decided, intelligible, and manly part. 


manfully rejected nor frankly accepted, drew down from the piercing 
genius of Napoleon; when Jena attested the truth, that if a man 
is not to be found an enemy, he must be made a friend. From what 
part of Europe did Prussia earn respect during the tempest of the 
Who heeded her as a great power? What weight 
did she carry in the counsels of Europe? Who turned one inch to 
the right or left for her sake? Again, in 1859, the Emperor of the 
French told France that he halted his legions in Italy from the fear 
of encountering the force of Germany ; but there are solid grounds 
for believing that to the feeble hesitations of Prussia the sudden peace 
of Villafranca, and the danger to which it has exposed Germany, are 
And now, in 1861, the disturber of Europe finds in the 
uncertainties of Prussian policy a chance of dividing Central Europe 
against itself, and a hope of drawing a Teutonic power into schemes 
for the correction of frontiers and the establishment of natural limits. 
In truth, the Emperor of the French has discerned the weak point 
From the days of the Great Frederic down- 
wards, Prussia has been pre-eminently 


Crimean war ? 


mainly due. 


of the Prussian Court. 
a covetous people ; 
lust of dominion since his time has been accompanied by a sense of 
weakness and a corresponding timidity of policy from which the old | 
hero was assuredly exempt. He was a robber of the old sort ; full of | 
reliance on the strength of his own arm, and ready to pounce, 
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on the first prey that presented itself to his keen eyes. 
he had for the rights of neighbours ; 


Small respect 
his rule was— 
* That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

But then, like Rob Roy, he had a heart which knew not fear. His 
successors have inherited his cupidity ; but they have travelled to 
their end by a different road. One of them long haggled with France 
for Hanover, and ended by being stripped himself of half of his domi- 
nions. And, very unluckily for her strength, the acquisitions of 
Prussia have been singularly disjointed ; she has become a large State 
from a small duchy, but still is only a composite, disconnected, inco- 
herent mosaic. One half of Prussia is actually cut off from the other 
by a piece of territory which is not her own ; her population is not 
only mixed—for mixed races, as we have found in Britain, may con- 
solidate strength by the fusion of varied qualities—but essentially 
heterogeneous, of diverse religions, of conflicting tendencies and even 
aspirations, and but faintly held together by devotion to a common 
country. This position explains much of the conduct of Prussia : her 
moral cowardice, her greed for territory, her hesitations, and the dif- 
ficulty of relying on her. How can a State thus composed worthily 
play the part of a great Power! And yet this is the people which 
believes it to be its destiny to unite under its headship the disjecti 
membra poete, the centrifugal and mutually repulsive elements of the 
Teutonic race, and to gather under its banner the collective hosts of 
all Germany. It is difficult to say on what pretension such a hope is 
founded. It has been a long-cherished ambition ; and again we are 
hearing the mystical sound of the hegemony whispered in mid-Europe. 
It is the desire, and even the expectation of many excellent people in 
England ; but on what basis, on what quality of mind or matter, can 
such an aspiration be made to rest with political plausibility! On 
the intellect of Prussia, we are told ; on her intelligence, her prodigious 


mental activity, her learning, her swarm of books, her enlightening 


and regenerating knowledge. This is but a frail foundation for a 
great empire, as the memorable Parliament of Frankfort too cruelly 


proved. The learning of savans is not naturally a cementing force ; 
great States are held together by qualities of soul, not of intellect ; by 
a common spirit ; by devotion to a moral feeling ; by loyalty to a 


common dynasty or constitution ; by a natural or political organiza- 
tion of a whole people, and reposing on its thorough attachment ; by 
strong common interests ; by personal affinities of every kind. — Lite- 
rature, too, if national in spirit, and expressive of true popular feeling, 
may be a grand bond of sympathy, uniting together a people into 
close brotherhood ; but science, 


knowledge, learning, professors, are 


cosmopolitan and non-national; they generate pride, conceit, and 


even jealousy. It argues a great want of political insight to suppose 
that Prussia can build a German empire with such materials ; tle 
failure at Frankfort was complete ; for, as was wittily and accurately 
remarked by the Zimes, they had made of Prussia “a formula in 
uniform ;” 
State ? 
timidity and hesitation of policy, which are full of danger for herself 


and could men rally round that as the nucleus of a great 
All these things beget in Prussia a sense of weakness and a 
Rhine, on which SO 


and for Europe. She is the guardian of the 


many European interests of the highest order depend > yer Prussia 
is conscious that alone she is uneg ual to such a task, it is too much 
for her strength. On the side of Germany she makes no pPgrene 

_ the desire for union gathers strength in Germany, but the thoaght of 


the lead of Prussia is weaker than it was ten years ago, Prussia 
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pervading genuine spirit of her own ; she has no true principle or | 
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‘ | Se . ‘ i = 
cannot assimilate others into her own body, because she has no one how insignificant its object, how powerless its means, it is still 


terror. Though it may not scare an old woman, it may Scare 4 


germ of political life ; she excites no loyalty, because she does not | Romanoff. It may scare a Romanoff whom ordinary dangers Would 


possess the feeling within her own bosom. We do not mean that the 
Prussians are disaffected towards their king, or are unpatriotic 
towards their country ; but rather that neither the dynasty, nor her 
political system, nor her heterogenous elements, command a pure and 
simple love among the peaple. The brotherhood of Prussians to each 
other is pedantic, conscious, and therefore weak ; it is an affair of 
thought and intellect, rather than of heart and feeling. 

This brings us to the peril of the moment. The King of Prussia 
has visited the Emperor of the French, and the world does not require 
to be told that such an event means more than a reciprocation of 
mere civilities. Has the tempter held out some coveted gift as his 
uncle held out Hanover? Has he worked on the vacillation of a 
timid prince and an uneasy State, by proposing combinations which 
may enrich and may seem to strengthen? Has the monarch who 
tempted the Emperor of Austria with the restoration of Lombardy in 
return for connivance on the Rhine, now reshuffled the cards, and 
offered security for the Rhine in exchange for complicity in the 
reconstruction of the States of Europe? And if so, has there been a 
soundness of statesmanship and a firmness of character to discern the 
hook beneath the bait, and to reject the present for the future? We 
cannot tell: we can hope only, But this we may say, that if Prussia 
desires to preserve her integrity and her independence, if she wishes to 
escape living at the beck of a foreign and exacting neighbour ; above 
all, if she clings to her ambition to lead Germany, she must show 
herself in the hour of trial, whether for temptation or danger, national, 
patriotic, and courageous. By these qualities alone can she be saved. 
Prussia must be true to herself if others are to be true to her, Com- 
plicity with the designs of the Tuilleries would be interpreted by every 
other State as the submission of a dependent, and not the free con- 
Prussia cannot be enriched by France and at 
the same time strengthened in Europe. The two things are incom- 
patible ; she must make her choice of one or the other. If she dis- 
regards the fatal precedent of 1805, she will as infallibly fall into the 
toils of the destroyer. In the present temper of the Germans, alliance 
with France will not attract them into amalgamation with her ; it 
would not be a free union, but subjugation to France through the 
medium of Prussiaa Every German would feel that Prussia would 
be simply aggrandized at the expense of Germany; and then the 
French domination at Berlin would be renewed, to be shaken off 
again, if ever, only by a war of independence. 

England's position towards Prussia is clear. The alliances of great 
States must always depend on community of interests ; this is one of 
the surest principles of politics. There is a community of interest 
between England and Prussia ; both seek the maintenance of peace, 
both will find their highest gain in tranquil self-development, both 
are concerned to preserve respect for the settlement of Europe invio- 
late. England is convinced that Prussia can never be compensated 
by partitions of other States for the risks of the rectification of 
frontiers ; for if the world is to go into the crucible, no power 
is so sure to be melted and re-cast as Prussia. On the other 


currence of an equal. 


fail to move. 

At one fell stroke the present Emperor of Russia offends a noble ; 
every parish of his dominions by the violent emancipation of a 
million of serfs ; and Europe, even when it criticizes his Policy 
blames his rashness, applauds his moral courage, and wonders a. 
political nerve. Concurrently with this, he shuts up the Universi: 
of St. Petersburgh, because either certain professors, or certain student: 
have given vent to certain opinions in the way of politics. There; 
not much learning in Russia, and the little that there is is thus place 
in abeyance until it be purified from the taint of liberal ideas, _T},,.,, 
is not much liberality in the St. Petersburgh lecture-rooms: ; but the 
little that exists is a leaven to the learning with which it is 9), 
bined. The Emperor is two men in one. A philanthropist, who, 
the rights of others are in the field and he deprives no one but };, 
nobles of anything, is an egotist when his own autocracy is threat. 
ened by even the shadow of a shade. He abolishes serfage, put per. 
secutes the opinions by which alone it can be vindicated. He jg ¢,,, 
men—an intelligent well-meaning man as Alexander ; a represgjy, 
despot as a Czar. His good sense, his right feeling, and his intel}; 
gence, he owes to the times in which he lives. His egotism, hjs 
narrow-mindedness, his ideophobia, he inherits, with his instines. 
from his ancestors. He must be taken for what he is—a mixtuy of 
good and bad, strength and weakness, courage and timidity, after th, 
fashion of men in general. His suppression of the Petersburgh pro. 
fessors is a blunder—a blunder, however, at which Europe at larg: 
need not be disturbed. It is a movement in the wrong direction 
a malum in se—simply because it is so much repression, obstruction, 
interference. As a sign, however, it is a good one. As France j; 
never so dangerous as when internal discontents teach the country t 
look upon a foreign war as a diversion, Russia is never so innocuoys 
as when she has her hands full of unpleasant business at home. The 
influence of their armies in each country is in a ratio to their domestic 
tranquillity. When the storm lowers over France she sends her myy. 
midons abroad. When Russia is in trouble she is content to mind 
her own affairs and let others mind theirs. 

In England we think little of what passes in either the lecture. 
rooms or the debating clubs of the Universities. Any number of 
students may talk any amount of trash or treason anywhere—Toryisn 
at Oxford, Scotch nationality at Edinburgh, Ultramontane Romanism at 
Maynooth. Let them talk it. Much evaporates during the talking ; 
much is grown out in after life; much there never was in it from the 
first. On the Continent this is different. Continental learning i: 
much more the craft or profession of a class than it is with us; and 
the difference between docile ignorance and impatient thought coin- 
cides pretty closely with the difference between the student and tly 
ordinary man of business. Besides which, German students, at least, 
are to some small extent practical believers in tyrannicide ; aul 
one Harmodius amongst ten thousand is just one too many for an 
emperor. So far as the Czar is excused at all, Becker's attempt on 
the life of the King of Prussia excuses him. The liability, however, 





hand, Prussia must be aware that a French assault on her would 
be regarded in England as the signal for the break up of the peace 
of the world; she and England, therefore, are allies by identity of 
interests ; and all that is needed to give effect to this alliance isa 
determination on the part of Prussia to do her duty towards herself 
and towards Europe. But no joint action can be based on a vacil- 
lating and-uncertain policy. The policy of England is defined and 
clear ; it can be thoroughly relied on ; she will not suffer the balance 
of power to be overthrown. Let Prussia be equally explicit in her 
aims, and whatever may be the outbursts of private jealousy, the two 
nations must and will be friends; and in the day of need will be 
more than a match for any disturber. 


TERRORS OF AN AUTOCRAT. 

FLY-CATCHER, say the physiologists, has been seen imme- 
diately after its exit from the egg, and upon its very first 
introduction into life, to peck at an insect, capture it, and make a 
meal of it—a fact which has served as a text for many an important 
commentary. I[t generally figures in works on Instinct, as an action 
which is pre-eminently independent of experience; and in works | 
upon the Hereditary Transmission of Faculties, as one to which the ten- 
dency or stimulus is pre-cminently innate. It represents the accumu- 
lated experiences and the muscular co-ordinations of several generations 
of fly-catchers. It is part, in short, of the fly-catching organization. 
What we see in small among the lower animals we see on a great 
scale among kings and emperors. As truly as the cat which had been 
transformed into a beautiful princess betrayed her origin by running 
after the first mouse she caught sight of, so truly do the Czars of | 
Russia show their Romanoff blood and imperial susceptibilities at the | 
sight, the sceut, or the suspicion of anything approaching to revolu- | 
tion. No matter how slight the symptom, how nazy the atmosphere | 
through which it loom, how distant the spot to which it be referred, 








_ by lightning. A king is a king. 


to Beckers and Harmodii is one of the conditions upon which powerful 
kings accept power—the price at which Hippias is Hippias, or 
Alexander Alexander. It is part of their vocation ; just as it is the 
business of a soldier to be shot, or that of a conductor to be struck 
As an individual he may be assas- 
sinated ; as a king, however, he never dies; and if he be a brave 
one, he will comport himself accordingly. We all know the novel of 
‘“‘ Christie Johnstone,” and admire the heroine from whom it takes its 


name. Weremember the grand scene of the storm ; at the terror 


_ of which the boldest fishermen shrank. Christie, however, put © 


sea ; returned to shore; joined her ccompanions ; and started 4 
mouse out of one of the chinks and crannies of her hut. Down she 
sank in a swoon; and then off she went in hysterics, The autocrat 
who beards the serf-owners of an empire, and trembles at the student 
of an academy, is only Christie Johnstone in excelsis, 








THE EXPECTED BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 


HE Federal Government at Washington has not as yet bee! 
fortunate in its choice of Generals. Two only of them have 
been tried in the real work of war, and both of them have disap 
pointed expectation. General Scott, an old and experienced soldier: 
conqueror of Mexico, of which he refused the crown, was driven int 
making an advance of which his judgment disapproved, and ~ 
disastrous defeat of Bull’s Run was the consequence. His age, 
honesty, and the candour of his avowal that the political and so! 
pressure brought to bear upon him was too great for him to resist 
the existing temper of his countrymen, caused them to agree ¥™ 
rare equanimity in the condonation of his error ; but it was, nev" 
theless, found necesary to supersede him in the chief command, - 
to appoint a young and untried man in his place. General MC _— 
seems to possess the soldierly attributes of firmness and sect’! 
He knows what he means, and takes care that no one else shall kno¥ 
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eo ; 
++ until the proper moment ; and by his re-organization of the army, 
ynder circumstances of much difficulty and discouragement, he has 
inspired an amount of confidence which events may or may not justify, 
put which in the meantime appears to be greater than is felt in any 
other man in the United States. His acceptance of command has 
consigned General Seott to the domain of history, and another General, 
from whom quite as much was at one time expected, is about to share 
“1 the humiliation that follows failure in all great undertakings, and 
especially in war. General Fremont, the son of a French dancing- 
master, would appear to have more of the dancing-master than of the 
-oldier in his character, if the accounts published of him in the New 
York and Washington journals are to be credited. Appointed to the 
chief command in the slave state of Missouri, where secession has many 
and powerful friends, and where the vigour and promptitude befitting 
the soldier, as well as the caution and wisdom which are to be looked 
for in the statesman, are imperatively required, he has done nothing 
but indulge in empty talk and bluster, and play the grand sergneur. 
His fellow citizens in New York and Washington were informed of a 
reat expedition which he was to lead down the Mississippi, and which 
was to work wonders for the cause of the Union ; but, while expectation 
was on tip-toe to hear of his achievements, the only news that came of 
him were that he had assumed an almost regal state at St. Louis ; 
that he daily drove down to the levée or quai on the Mississippi in an 
open barouche, drawn by four cream-coloured horses, with out-riders, 
and a brilliant eortége of Hungarians and Germans ; that, if anyone 
wanted to see him on business, however important, or to.communicate 
with him in writing, it required ten days for them to receive an 
answer ; that nobody could obtain any contract for the supplies of 
the army unless he were a Californian, and that Californians had 
been improperly favoured with “ fat jobs” to the detriment of the 
public service. ‘ He has surrounded himself, said an observer in 
st. Louis, with a body-guard of sharpers, who will not allow honest 
men to see him, though proffering regiments to the public service, 
while he assumes the pomp and circumstance of a Chinese mandarin, 
ora ‘Turkish pasha. He has appointed officers with such ridiculous 
titles as ‘ Adlatus to the chief of the staff,’ ‘ Military Registrator and 
Expeditor, and reached the climax of pompous foolery, by the ap- 
pointment of a ‘ Musical Director,’ as a-member of his staff.” 

And while this was the public talk, General Fremont, ignorant 
alike of the criticism to which he was subjected, and (what was of far 
creater moment) of the movements of the enemy in Missouri— 
allowed Colonel Mulligan, in Lexington, to apply in vain for urgently 
needed remforcements, and to be thoroughly defeated by the Confe- 
derate, General Price. In this, the second great victory obtained by 
the Confederates, the results were even more favourable to their 
cause than the battle of Manassas. The Federals lost 3,560 prisoners, 
five pieces of artillery, and two mortars ; 33,000 stand of infantry 
arms, a large number of sabres, 750 horses, many sets of cavalry 
equipments, teams, and ammunition, 100,000 dollars’ worth of com- 
missariat stores ; and 900,000 dollars in hard cash. ‘ The money loss 
of this Lexington disaster to the national Government,” says the Vew 
York Times, one of the ablest and best conducted journals in America, 
aud a strong and steady supporter of the Federal cause, “ cannot fall 
much short of 10,000,000 dollars ; but what is this loss, severe and 
untimely as it is, to the loss of honour, prestige, and vantage ground, 
to the Union cause in the state of Missouri? We may not soon see 
the end of this calamity.” 

General Price has received since this battle an immense accession 
of strength. Volunteers are flocking to his standard from all parts 
of Missouri ; and his army, that prior to the victory numbered but 
35,000 men, now exceeds 60,000, as we learn not from his own state- 
nents, but from the unwilling confession of the Federal party. He 
has entrenched himself at Lexington, an exceedingly strong position, 
which gives him a base of operations almost impregnable, as well as 
the command of both banks of the Missouri river. He is at the 
sime time surrounded with rich agricultural counties, full of friends 
to his cause, and he ean feed his army for a twelvemonth without difii- 
culty. General Fremont, finding it necessary to attempt something 
to retrieve his fast-fading reputation, and quite aware that such 
perilous imacuen as he has displayed is alike fatal to his own 
character and to the interest of the Government, has renounced 
the vain parade of the dancing-master, and has signified his 
intention to do soldier's work, and dislodge General Price from 
Lexington. We may, therefore, shortly expect to hear that this city 

been the scene of a second great battle. But as the available 
lorce under Fremont is greatly inferior to that under Price, who has 
the additional advantage of being entrenched in a naturally strong 
0 ition, rendered still stronger by art, there is reason to believe that 
remont’s spasmodic energy will have been displayed too late. The 
deral Government, for some days after the loss of the first battle of 
ixington, seemed determined to supersede him in the command ; 
Canal Wott palleas Romie acareide-asguomaamimio te 
ner é : ed man with a great reputation) to his 
assistance, The crisis is a serious one ; and transfers all the imme- 
diate interest of the war from the banks of the Potomac to those of 
the Missouri. If Fremont be defeated, as it is but too likely, there is 
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not only an end of him as a General, but of the adhesion of the great 
State of Missouri to the cause of the Union. And this comes of 
appointing political Generals to high command when the work 
of war is to be done. 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR WOOD AT OXFORD. 


SPEECH on politics from a Vice-Chancellor is not a very. 

common occurrence, yet it seems to come most naturally from 
Sir William Page Wood. He is confessedly an eminent Judge ; but 
he was, and evidently still is, an equally eminent statesman. His 
heart is in the House of Commons; he yearns for the same liberty 
of speech on the gravest affairs of the realm, that is enjoyed by the 
Lord Chancellor m the House of Lords ; he would clearly wish to be 
Master of the Rolls, with a seat in Parliament. So highly do we 
rate his statesmanlike capacity, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say, the thoroughly English spirit which animates him, and which 
would, under all circumstances, dictate his political course, that we 
would willingly see him in that position ; though we have never 
been able to discover sufficient reasons for the Judge of the Rolls 
Court being exempted from a disability so wisely imposed on the rest 
of his brethren on the Bench ; and in the elaborate harangue in 
which Lord Macaulay argued for that exemption it always seemed to 
us that he was carried away, by his personal regard for a most 
estimable friend, into forgetting the coustitutional principles which 
on this point he had forcibly laid down in his History. 

The speech of Vice-Chancellor Wood at Oxford was the speech 
of a man who thinks much and actively, with the keenest interest 
and syimpathy, on the public affairs of England. But there is a 
much greater quality yet which characterizes that speech; a 
quality of incalculable value at the present day. It is the speech 
of an Englishman, of an Englishman who thoroughly loves his 
country and its institutions. The value of such a tone of feeling in a 
politician of the very Liberal opinions of the Vice-Chancellor, per- 
vading, as it does, every word that he uttered, is immense ; it is a 
pregnant example for others, an educating instrument for his country- 
men of the most excellent kind. No one can suspect Vice-Chancellor 
Wood of illiberal narrowness, much less of reaction ; he was wont to 
be accounted a Radical in the House of Commons, and we are not 
aware that he has recanted a single political opinion, But, whether 
Radical or not, he was always a high-minded gentleman, full of 
genuine loyalty to the Constitution which this generation has in- 
herited from its ancestors ; and such this speech shows him to be still. 
He is still the same unsparing Reformer, the same corrector of every 
abuse and imperfection that he was ; but he wishes to improve, not to 
cast away, the Constitution of England. He travels strictly within 
the limits of that Constitution ; he is penetrated with its ideal ; he is 
painfully conscious of the shortcomings which are inseparable from 
human infirmity ; but he only seeks to realize that ideal, not to put 
another in its place. 





‘*¢ Tt would be a miserable day for the people of this country,” says the patriotic 
and liberal Judge, “ if England were to be persuaded by drawing-room newspaper 
articles, by a rose-water political poliey, into supposing that they would be 
more happy or comfortable if they surrendered the power of self-government for 
that form of government we now see on the Continent. Let things go on as they 
may, Englishmen will never be willing to surrender the privileges of self- 


) 
governm: nt. 


Nothing can be healthier, or more thoroughly English. The speaker is 
not fascinated with the vaunted intelligence of a central power ; there is 
here no admiration of methods which make men rise against their wills, 
which blesses them by force with a free trade which their convictions 
reject ; no respect for the claims of despotic rule to have more under- 
standing than the people, and to be able to make them fatten and 
prosper much as the ox which is bountifully fed at the stalls. This 
is nobler : that nations ought to govern themselves ; that whether 
enlightened or prejudiced, whether wise or foolish, they must decide 
and act for themselves ; and that this self-determination is infinitely 
more valuable than any collection of material benefits which can be 
thrust upon them from above. There is the feeling that all true 
improvement must come from within—must be the fruit of genuine 
self-development ; and that races which govern themselves may, on 
many points, be less skilful, less advanced and intelligent than others ; 
but that they will be manlier, more energetic, morally and socially 
higher. These are grand lessons urgently needed in the present day, 
when the tendency to mistake material for moral growth is so 
decided ; and, still worse, when the modes of thought of the most 
advanced schools of Liberalism betray so strong an admiration of 
despotism. Let the language of the Vice-Chancellor be compared 
with the orations of Manchester politicians, and the difference will be 
perceived between an extremely liberal lover of the Constitution of 
England and those who look for happiness to another form of poli- 
tical organization. The Vice-Chancellor, though reputed a Radical, 
rails against neither the peerage, nor the aristocracy; he defends 
republicanism in America, because America had not the means of 
obtaining peers or country gentlemen from any quarter ; but there is 
not a trace of a desire of giving up these institutions for England. 
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The Vice-Chancellor evidently is a strong advocate for further 
reform ; but no one will catch the feeling from his speech that it 
would be better for England if she were Americanized. 

The distinction is vital; the Vice-Chancellor is as national as 
others have shown themselves anti-national. Old England is dear to 
him ; would that it were equally so to all his fellow-countrymen. 
This is the test of our age ; the shibboleth which distinguishes true 
from false reform, improvement from substitution. The distinction 
is deeply felt ; it was the turning-point of the election for South Lan- 
cashire ; the issue which its electors tried and determined. It is the 
failing to discern the greatness and force of this difference which 
deprives Mr. Cobden of the eminence to which otherwise he must 
have attained. Mr. Cobden has scarcely had his due for the service 
he rendered England by helping to introduce Free Trade into France ; 
but the explanation is easy. The English people disliked the means 
by which the end was achieved ; it recoiled from the admiration of a 
despot, from an excess of intimacy with a monarch who will not 
tolerate freedom in his own dominions. The country has shrunk back 
from the doctrine that Savoy would do well to give up parliamentary 
government at Turin if it could double its income by subjection to 
the Tuilleries. The natural instinct of the English people repelled 
the sentiment ; for it still feels that there is something still better 
than money—that for which money, or even life itself, may be wisely 
expended. The whole of human history is a protest that man’s life, his 
happiness, or even his pleasure, consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth. | 

We will not follow the Vice-Chancellor into the consideration of 
the question of Reform ; though we fully share his conviction, that, if 
an extension of the franchise must be again mooted, it is most desir- 
able that it should be done in quiet times. But we believe that 
Mr. Henley accurately described the situation when he confessed that 
Parliament had not acted because it was powerless under the indif- 
ference of the country. In truth, it is the nature of the English 
Government to render great changes by legislation almost impossible, 
without the impelling force of a strong public need or passion. Good 
and able men may lawfully sigh for peaceful and theoretical delibera- 
tion, under the serene sky of a tranquil Olympus, but they will, we 
fear, not find their wishes realized in England. The nation is too 
busy, it has its hands too full of work, the vis inertie of an unexcited 
people is too strong to allow scientific legislation ever to gain any 
vitality. The trouble and effort required for any really great measures 
are immense in free countries ; men will not encounter them without 
the stimulus of danger or popular demand. It is idle to regret the 
fact, it is inherent in the very essence of self-government. Every 
force must act, the resisting ones as well as the progressive, and the 
true philosophy is not to lament the impossible, but to set off endless 
advantage against some inevitable drawbacks. Undoubtedly, at one 
time, the desire for reform was sufficiently intense to have given 
success to some measures; but the selfishness of politicians who 
sought to turn the public feeling to the profit of party, disgusted the 
country, and led to the indefinite postponement of the question. The 
fewer excuses are left for discontent and agitation in bad times, the 
safer, of course, is the political vessel ; but this is a consideration 
which is too weak for the present moment. The country is weary of 
the subject, and will sympathize more closely respecting it with Mr. 
Henley than with the Vice-Chancellor. 





THE DECAY OF MEXICO. 

| ge than three years ago the rapid decay of Mexico, and the 

difficulty either of letting it alone, protecting it, or conquering 
it, was a far greater perplexity to the Government of the United 
States than Slavery, which nearly everybody tolerated, and Secession, 
in which no one believed. It seemed to be the inevitable fate of 
that beautiful country to be gradually annexed to the overgrown 
dominion of Brother Jonathan, and the wisest statesman in Wash- 
ington, whether Democrat or Republican, in speculating upon the 
probability of its conquest, concurred in the earnest hope that 
it might be delayed as long as possible, for fear of the evil con- 
sequences which it might entail upon the Union, and that no 
rash hand would expedite a catastrophe, which, come when it might, 
would come too soon for the comfort of the existing generation. 
But three years have operated a great and unexpected change in 
the mutual relations of the parties. The huge American Union 
has broken at its weakest point, and lies, like the great ship, rudder- 
less and helpless in the trough of a raging sea; while Mexico, re- 
lieved from all fear of aggression from that quarter, has been left to 
the decay and disintegration consequent upon her own inherent 
rottenness. Instead of gaining any relief from the removal of a 
source of such imminent peril as the enmity of a too powerful 
neighbour, she has but grown weaker and more distracted by the 
operation of time. Life is insecure, property is not respected, and 
liberty is destroyed in Mexico. Her fields are untilled ; her roads 
are infested by armed banditti; law is powerless or non-existent ; 
and one ruffian after another grasps the fast fading remnant of autho- 
rity, and uses it for plunder and extortion for a few weeks, or it may 
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be months, when he is superseded in his turn, and perhaps murderog 


by another ruffian, as base and brutal as himself, and destined to 

a course as short and as detestable. Nature, that has done go much 
for Mexico, has denied her the one thing needful to make a great and 
a prosperous country. It has given her a lovely climate and g ferti] 
soil; broad and deep rivers ; mountains teeming with mineral wealth 
—gold, silver, iron, lead, and copper ; plains of a fertility sufficien, 
to feed a continent. But all these, with their beauty and ric} 
are of no avail without true-hearted men. And men capable of 
turning these unparalleled resources to account are wanting in a Jang 
that for natural beauty and capabilities has no superior under the sy, 
The European races which, after the first discovery of America 
took possession, have gradually died out. Their numbers haye jo; 
been replenished by immigration from the parent stock, and the fey 
who remained in the country at the time when Mexico threw off the 
yoke of Spain, and who, in proportion to the aboriginal races and hal. 
breeds, were as one in eight, have since that time become fewer anj 
fewer. Their children have intermarried with the Indians, and the 
progeny of these have intermarried with mulattoes, and even wit}, 
negroes, so that a mongrel race predominates, having all the indo. 
lence and ferocity of the aboriginal Indians, and all the vices of the 
African, with scarcely any of the virtues of the European, and cer. 
tainly not that great virtue of self-control which is as essential to trye 
civilization as it is to liberty. Men of purely Anglo-Saxon 0, 
English blood are to be counted in the United and the Confederat, 
States by millions. In Mexico the men of pure Spanish or other 
European blood can scarcely be counted by hundreds; and the 
persons who assume or grasp such power as remains, are of. the 
inferior, not the superior race. General Alvarez, whose father was 
a Red Indian, whose mother was a mulatto, and who long ruled over 
a large portion of Southern Mexico with despotic sway, and set the 
authority of the Central Government at defiance, was a specimen of 
the class of men to whom Mexico has lately been subjected. With 
such a population, and such aspirants for authority, it is not half as 
wonderful as it is deplorable, that anarchy in its worst forms should 
be the normal condition of the country ; and that the few foreigners 
who are attracted to its chief cities in the hope of successful trade, 
are plundered or murdered with impunity by every faction that 
comes into power. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising 
that Spain should cast longing eyes upon her old colony, and plan the 
means for reclaiming it to its allegiance. The rebellious child that 
set up for itself, and tried liberty and independence, has egregiously 
failed ; and what, in the eyes of the Spanish Cabinet, can be so 
natural as that the parent should resume the authority, the repu- 
diation of which has been attended with such lamentable results ! 
We have already expressed our opinion that the disorders in Mexico 
have risen to such a height that external interference—that is to say, 
the interference of England and France,—has become justifiable, 
indeed, necessary ; and we are not, therefore, at liberty to object to 
Spain also interfering in a case where she has a kind of hereditary 
right. We would rather, indeed, have that interference founded on 
present disorders than on ancient possession, and think even the 
principle of conquest in its possible eventual results less mischievous 
than that of re-conquest. The disruption in the United States may very 
probably afford Spain the opportunity of effecting this object without 
involving herself in a war with a powerful rival ; while her action, 
if successful, would have the additional advantage of rendering it 
unnecessary for any other Power to interfere. The condition of 
Mexico is a disgrace to civilization ; but neither Great Britain nor 
France has any peculiar mission to remedy the evil, except in so fart 
as may be necessary to protect its own subjects. But with Spain 
the case is different. Her recovery of the country would solve many 
difficulties, and put an end to many embarrassing complications, which 
a joint intervention would be certain to create ; while it would be 
alike beneficial to Mexico, and gratifying to the pride and prestige ol 
Spain herself. 








SMALL SECRETS. 


T is not our business to keep up the dignity of diplomacy, and the 
respectability of that highly-vespectable class of Englishme, 
who, to use an expression attributed to a cynic of the last century, 
are sent with large salaries to lie abroad for the good of their 
country. It is scarcely our inclination to do so. Let each professio? 
take care of its own honour; and let those who feel scandalized by 
the caricature resent it. 

It is a caricature—a secret treaty between Servia and Montenegr? : 
between the youngest of the States of Europe and the smallest bit 
population that aspires to the name of State at all. This 1s what 
Montenegro is. It is a San Marino without either its acknowled® 
independence, or its Italian civilization. It is a Brentford wi 
one king. It is a Garrat with a Major Sturgeon for its mayor © 
has got a secular Bishop after the fashion of Talleyrand or the bet 
Duke of York, in whom Germans recognized a Bishop of Osnaburs 
It has also got a semi-hereditary, semi-vassal Prince ; and the Prine 
and the Bishop are one. He is head of the Montenegro Church ; “9 
the members of which could be addressed in the same Ebenezer. He 
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Montenegro Church, just in the proportion in which robbery is more 
ypular than piety. There are not many Montenegriners in all ; but 
whilst some of them only are church-goers, they are all robbers, and 
every robber is a soldier. The Montenegriner shares with the 
Abyssinian, among whom the mutilations of such of their enemies 
.sare taken in war are of a description too monstrous to be described, 
the “credit of being the most barbarous of all Christian warriors. 
That he falls short, by some distance, of his savage co-religionist in 
Africa is true. Still he is a head-hunter—just like a Dyack of 
Borneo and Red Indian scalp-cutter in America. He is a man of 
musical habits, and a certain poetic genius. The guala to which 
he sings his heroic rhapsodies has commanded no little amount of 
European admiration. The legends and the songs themselves have 
been translated into many languages, so that the Montenegriner has 
not only a sentimental aspect, but has had artists who have found it 
out, and puffed it off. Artists, however, and admirers all agree that 
be is 2 head-hunter, and a head-hunter of the most barbarous descrip- 
tion. Many of those who know him well, love him best ; but those 
who love him best admit that he mutilates his enemies, and keeps 
their heads as trophies for his house, or as presents for his lady-love. 
On the other hand, those who least approve of such habits as these, 
admit that he has his redeeming virtues. The impracticable nature 
of the mountain which he occupies has, doubtless, done much towards 
enabling both him and his ancestors to maintain a practical independ- 
ence against the Ottomans. But the courage and energy of the men 
themselves has done more. Indeed, their valour is beyond either 
doubt or praise. In the poverty of their country there is an imper- 
fect excuse for their predatory habits ; or, if not an excuse, an expla- 
nation. They are at one and the same time arural and an urban 
population. Their wealth (such of it as is their own rather than 
other people’s) lies in the flock ; but the barren side of a mountain 
is all their pasture ; and on this mountain lies their metropolis as 
well as their meadows. In short, the Black Mountain is, like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, all town and territory ; and as much dependent 
upon the country around for the very commonest necessaries of life. 
Meanwhile, in both cases the country around belongs to other 
parties. . 
The Montenegriners think it hard that the Turks should blockade 
thein, because under a blockade they must starve. They think that 
in this they should be protected by Europe ; because, forsooth, 
blockade and starvation are beyond their power of resistance. 
For common fighting they are content to be left alone. They know 
that in this, either no great harm can be done, or that they can 
give as good as they take. So no intervention is needed here. On 
the contrary, a chronic state of war is their normal condition. It 
may be aimless and endless, and it may be attended by barbarities 
Which make us shudder, and which grow worse and worse as time 
goes on, But a process that will effectively stop all this, is now 
to be interfered with, and that on the very ground of its effectiveness. 
That the notions of right and wrong in the minds of the Monte- 
hegriners are different from those of the more civilized part of 
the world on the same subjects is clear. We think that if war means 
anything it means that an effect should be produced, and a result 
arrived at. We think that if a mean be resorted to it should be 
resorted to as a mean towards an end. The Montenegro view is dif 
ferent. The moment that a contrivance is found to answer the pur- 
pose of the contriver, he must be forbidden to apply it. If one law 
of either war or controversy be more cogent than another, it is that 
which forbids to the opponent the choice of his weapon. Sydney 
Smith laughed at a Dissenting missionary, he demurred to the use of 
ridicule as a weapon. He demurred ridiculously, and was laughed at 
again. “ We never heard,” said that learned divine, *‘ that certain sinall 
vermin had a choice as to the instruments by which they should be 
killed. Some use the nail ; some the small-tooth comb. The choice, 
however, lies with the user.” If the Turks, after a long series of expe- 
Tunents, have at length hit upon the right way of coercing the black 
ountaineers, it will be hard upon them if they are forbidden to seek 
it. The suzerainty of Turkey over Montenegro, though it may be one 
of the barrenest of facts, is one of the.truest. It may be worth little 
orit may be worth much. It may be worth buying off, or it may be 
worth stealing away. It may be worth removing by more open or 
by less violent means. Nevertheless, as long as it lasts it is a reality. 
Che occupants of Gibraltar live largely by smuggling. The Spanish 
oO emnment Det, MOE than once, complained of it, and the English 
vernment has answered that ey ery hation must take care of its own 
Custom-house. gut we lave never said that if Spain could take such 
good care of hers as to make smuggling from Gibraltar impossible, we 
would object tc her doing so. Even if it were urged that, without 
mething illicit, Gibraltar would be starved, we should scarcely tell 
incdiseal” . en free to wage only so long as her veto was 
Turkey ae ss t a it is wit a ) sontenegro, The suzerainty of 
y tay be enforced by any means which are useless, and by 
hone which are efficacious. : 
Barbarian or civilized, Christian or Mahometan, honest or pre- 
datory, the Montenegriners, like every man living, have a right to 


veneralissimo of the Montenegro army, which is larger than the | as good government and to as much independence as they can get. 


_ When nations really suffer under the practical mischiefs of oppression ; 
| when punishments are over-cruel ; when imprisonments are unlimited ; 
when property is insecure ; when female honour is imperilled ;—they 
will generally get something more—sympathy on the part of Europe 
at large, and assistance, either direct or indirect, from strangers. Even 
when there is less than this to complain of, when the associations 
connected with a glorious history are wantonly set aside, and the true 
and genuine instincts of a real nationality insulted, there is much in 
the way of irregular movement that even the most rigid will approve 
of. But when the grievances are unreal, the nationality an imper- 
ceptible phantom, and the movement one which creates more evil in 
the way of confusion than it cures in the way of real grievances, the 
parties who are interested in the preservation of order must make 
short work of the disturbers. If Servia choose to suborn Montenegro, 
and Russia to suborn both, there is no very definite way of pre- 
venting it. But treaties, whether open or secret, which may mix 
up Turkey, Russia, and Austria, as principals in a war which may 
bring in all Europe as accessories between two such semi-states as 
those under notice, should be made impossible. 








THE FINANCIAL SCREW. 


OLD may be bought too dear, and the country may have to pay 
too much for the high privilege of possessing such a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as Mr. Gladstone. He is eloquent, he is imagina- 
tive, he is versatile, and has a power of sophistry that can make the 
worse appear the better reason, in a degree that no other member of 
the Government or of the legislature can approach. It is an intel- 
lectual gratification to listen to his flowing periods, and to the gradual 
and artistic unfolding of his ideas, whenever it is his pleasure to make a 
speech ; and if circumstances had made him a barrister or even a 
Judge, he would have been an honour to the legal profession, and 
one to whom the interests of all litigants, whether his clicuts trusting 
to his advocacy, or parties depending on his decision, might safely 
have been entrusted. Doubtless as an orator he is an honour to the 
British Parliament, but as Chancellor of the Exchequer it is much to be 
feared that he is not only a source of discomfort to the Administration 
of which he is a prominent member, but, what is far worse, of real 
danger to the country. 
His last Budget—with its modification of several taxes, and its 
remission of one yielding a million two hundred thousand pounds per 
annum, in the face of a probable deticit—was not altogether of a 





nature to commend itself to the favour of men of business or of 
practical statesmen. The signs are already nuwinerous that the mis 
givings entertained of his wisdom in 1861, will be more than realized 
in 1862; and that the Budget which it will be his duty, or that of 
some safer financier, to introduce on the re-assembling of Parliament, 
will be of a character more unpleasant to all classes of the community 
than any Budget since the peace of L815. Taxes that have been un 
Wisely remitted cannot be re imposed, except in times of urgent danger : 
indirect taxation has reached its limits ; and nothing ts left to provide 
for the deficit which hasty legislation, as well as diminished trade 
with America, will have but too surely produced before Christmas, 
but the one resource—unhappily too ready to the hand of the finan- 
cier—an increase of the Property and Income-Tax. 

Already the vision of an inereased tax on all incomes and 
earnings “whencesoever derived, looms ominously on the horizon. 
Terrific as the vision may be to the whole public—except that small 
section, composed of millionaires and the recipients of large revenues 
from realized property,—it has charms rather than terrors for the 
imagination of the doctrinaires of finance, and of those dangerous 
mathematicians who in the government of the world take no account 
of human passions, prejudices, and feelings, and would reduce every- 
thing to the formulw of the exact sciences, 

To a void in the national exchequer, only to be supplied by such 
a remedy, we are rapidly drifting under Mr. Gladstone's pilotage. 
To abolish taxes that nobody feels, but that nevertheless produce 
large sums, and to impose, in lieu of them, taxes that are oppressive 
and inquisitorial, may be the means of enforcing economy, but the 
means are as dangerous, as the end is uncertain. Mr. Gladstone 
seems born to make taxation unnecessarily disagreeable, and, if he be 
not stopped in his career, and transferred to some post where his 
great abilities may be rendered of real service to his country, the 
consequences may be far more serious than the ruin of a reputation 








or the downfall of a Ministry. 

With a view apparently of making the best of ia bal business — 
of staving off the evil day— and of squeezing as much revenue into 
the service of the year as will appear to tide over to the future the 
financial difficulty that ought to be immediately met, the Board of 
Inland Revenue, under the direction of Mr. Gladstone, not very long 
since issued a circular, to be submitted to the consideration of the Com- 
missioners of Taxes in every parish and borough of the kingdom. 
The docuinent asserts that “* Some alteration” in the mode of collect- 
ing the assessed taxes “ is Hecessary, and that the opinion is by ho 
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means contned to the Board of Inland Revenne.” It hints at the | 
“great frands that have been committed by assessors and collectors | 
in large and wealthy districts to the detriment of the revenue,’ and 
broadly lays down the proposition that the only plan, in the estima- 
tion of the Board, for the due assessment and collection of the taxes, 
‘is that of giving to the Crown the appointment, and consequently the | 
control of the officers employed on that duty.” 

As we have already said, gold may be bought too dear. If this | 
be the price we are to pay for Gladstone, the commodity is not | 
worth the purchase-money. ‘To make the inevitable burthen of | 
taxation as onerous and as odious as possible ; to extract the largest 
possible amount in the shortest possible space of time out of the | 
pockets ot the hardworking merchant, tradesman, or professional man ; 
to leave no loop-hole for merciful delay on the part of a collector, who | 
knows his district, a stranger to the parish, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and ouly responsible for the performance of his duty to that 
very cold abstraction—which we all respect but which none of us 
love—is to be thrust into the office of collector, brought, it may be, 
from the remotest corners of the island, to put on the financial screw, 
and squeeze it to the agony point without remorse or feeling, and all 
that Mr. Gladstone may make a good show during this year, whatever 
THA’ be the fate of the next. This is mere hocus-poeus, agera- 
vated by cruelty, and any one can calculate, without being a great 
mmaithematician, that it adds nothing to the national resources, taking 

e year with another ; that it robs Peter to pay Paul; that it takes 
cash out of the pocket of 1862, to put it into the pocket of 1861 ; 
and leaves poor 1865 to take care of itself, when perhaps there may 
be Lo Gladstone for Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Centralization is a principle that must not be pushed too far ; and 
if, to please the whims or to meet the necessities of Mr. Gladstone, it 
is to send its heartless representatives to supersede all the local tax- 
collectors, and to concentrate their duties in the hands of persons, 
or district into which they may be thrust, or who are not moved by 
so much of kindly fellow-feeling to the people amongst whom they 
have to perform a disagreeable duty, as might induce them to give 
the honest, poor man, the month’s or the quarter’s delay which to 
however estimable, who do not know the circumstances of the parish 
him may make all the difference between solvency and insolvency, 
and which to the Crown may be of no consequence at all, it will 
certainly not long be to the taste of Englishmen. 

And the reasons upon which this attempt of the Board of Inland 
Revenue and Mr. Gladstone is based, are as unconvincing as the 
results would be oppressive. It is difficult to imagine that the Com- 
missioners of any parish can coincide in the opinion of the Board 
that any necessity existed for a change in the present mode of collec- 
tion of the land and assessed taxes, or that it is desirable that the 
Crown should nominate Government officers to be assessors or collec- 
tors, for the inevitable result would be that direct taxation would be 
rendered unnecessarily obnoxious, to the detriment of the public service. 
With regard to the frauds alleged to have been committed “in 
various large and wealthy districts to the injury of the public revenue, 
aml to that of individual tax payers,” a point strongly dwelt upon 
in the cireular, it does not appear that within the last twenty years 
any serious loss has been anywhere incurred. These taxes have 
hitherto been collected i the parishes at a cost of little more than 
two per cent., and the local (unpaid) Commissioners have exercised a 
most praiseworthy vigilance in superintending the system entrusted 
to their management. And, so far from there being any undue care- 
lessness at present as regards the appointment of collectors, it might 
be urged that the bonds now given by sureties are out of all proportion 
to any possible deficiency in the amount to be covered, and operate 
in such a manner as to prevent the Commissioners from obtaining the 
substantial security which might otherwise be given by collectors. 
As a general rule, collectors in any parish cannot be defaulters for 
larger sums than £1,000 or £2,000, inasmuch as they cannot have 
more than these sums in their hands at one time, and yet the Com- 





FRANCE AND FRENCH BAKERS. 


pape pret tine know well the difference between stahj. 
pe and unstable equilibrium. Nowhere is the knowledge of th. 
distinction of more vital importance than in the domain of politics 
Between a people loyally trusting its institutions, and a people maip. 
tained in good humour by artificial expedients and shifts that provide 
only for the day, the distance is incalculable. These are truths of 
which we fear the Government of France is beginning to feel the 
gravity, to their great discomfort. To keep Paris quiet has become q 
supreme necessity for France. Paris makes and unmakes kings; anq, 
still more, kindles or extinguishes the fires of revolution ; Papi. 
determines the political temper of all France ; victory or defeat jp 
the streets of Paris may bring the peaceful confidence of daily life, o; 
confiscation, exile, and murder to any home in the whole nation. The 
great Revolution annihilated, so to speak, the country : it swept away 
provincial parliaments, corporations, the gentry, and the aristocracy . 
and it made Paris France. An impudent hoax of a single man al] 
but overthrew, after the Russian campaign, the sovereignty of 4 
monarch who, a few months later, commanded nearlya million of men 
in arms ; riots in the streets of Paris drove the elder Bourbons into 
exile, and similar riots again erected a republic in France. 

No rulers in France have ever forgotten these facts. The solicitude 
of every dynasty, if not to win the attachment (for that is a well 
nigh impossible feat) but to preserve the tranquillity of Paris, has 
always been intense ; but the wisdom of the measures adopted has 
not equalled the anxiety which prompted them. Paris, above all, 
must be fed. Employment and wages must be provided for its work- 
men ; and they must also be protected from the inconvenience of bad 
harvests. The natural course of leaving the appointed laws of com- 
merce to do their work has always been reckoned too hazardous ; no 
Government has ventured to rely on them alone ; for nature has her 
anomalies—her abundance, but also her want ; and the operatives of 
Paris meeting the emergencies of the day by their own forethought 
and their own endurance, was a course of which no dynasty would 
face the risk. They have all laid down that the Parisians could be 
treated only as thoughtless children, incapable of understanding the 
operations of Providence, and of adapting their conduct to them with 
the manliness of grown-up men. Recourse has been invariably had 
to artificial devices; the Government has always undertaken to supply 
bread, and France, it has been decreed, with her own tacit consent, 
must provide the cost. 

But human complications cannot be substituted for the simple 
action of nature withot entailing, sooner or later, severe penalties 
A. contract to supply a population of two millions with cheap bread, 
at all times and under all seasons, must occasionally generate tremen- 
dous embarrassments ; and there is much reason for apprehending 
that the Imperial Government of France is now contending with the 
commencement of such a trial. The harvest in France is deplorable ; 
the deficiency has been estimated by competent authorities as high as 
one-third. Besides that, the civil war in America has crippled the trate 
of France by depriving her of her best customer, whose capital is now 
being expended on arms and powder instead of silks and articles & 
Paris. France has much more to buy abroad, and the foreigner at the 
same moment is compelled to buy much less at home. The purchase 
of American corn is not met by increased purchases of French mer 
chandise ; the French money which crosses the Atlantic in augmented 
quantity does not come back, but serves only to heap up fuel on the 
combustion which is devouring men and capital. Still, if things had 
been allowed to follow their natural course, all the remedy that ar 
cumstances admitted would have been obtained, and a great mitigatiol 
of suffering would have been secured. But instead of this, the only 
sensible course, the French governments, unwarned by the successful! 
example of England, have preferred to reject free trade in corn both 
for the growers and the bakers, and have thereby brought upon them- 
selves in trying times a large addition to their embarrassments. They 
have adopted prohibition of importing grain, sliding scales, vary! 





missioners, according to the present state of the law, are bound to 
require bonds in penalties for such sums as £4,000 and £5,000, or 
even more, independent of similar amounts to be given to the Income 
Tax Board, Relaxation rather than restriction would seem to be the 
true policy in this ease, if the pill of taxation is to have any sugar at 
all upon it. But the doctrinaires do not approve of sugar. They 
like to force the unpalatable medicine down the public throat at any 
risk, and scorn, in their superior wisdom, to mix the inevitable brim- 
stone with the smallest amount of treacle, 

The Board of Inland Revenue has been desirous of testing the 
views of the local Commissioners throughout the country, as they 
were unwilling to cause any measure on this subject to be submitted 
to the Government in the absence of such opinion. We hope that 


the Board will receive all the information it requires ; but whether | 


it will, when obtained, be of a character to justify the foregone con- 
clusions of the cireular is exceedingly doubtful. The hand to mouth 
principle for the collection of direct taxation is offensive, to say the 
least of it, and has the additional demerit of being dangerous. No 
truly — statesman would unnecessarily aggravate the hardship of 
its incidence, 


even with different parts of France, and other such exploded devices: 
and then at Paris, they have nursed up a monopoly of bakers, under 
the fond delusion that they would be able to conquer the caprices “ 
climate, and dictate the price of bread at their pleasure. 

The consequences have been precisely such as might have beet 
expected. The ecorn-trade of France has been sickly and languid ; 
merchants have fought shy of it, as too full of gambling risks 
regular development ; no legitimate channels for unbroken supplies 
have been kept open during seasons of sunshine, and now that ™ 
and cold have come on, there are no means of making any in Um 
no steady trade has been established with grain-producing count™™ 
accustoming them to grow for the French market, and to the taste an 
| desire for French commodities ; and consequently, in the hour of n°” 
France has to appear as an urgent buyer on the Corn Exchang®’ 
Europe, compelled to pay in gold, because there is no foundation ‘ 
an expansive demand for French products. In the capital, ne 

Government fares yet worse. Its artificial system, as a matter 
course, breaks down. 

The bakers of Paris were ordered, a couple of years ago, to 5")! . 
bread at a rate below cost price, and were credited with 53 ynilliov 
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of francs against the municipality of Paris as an indemnity. Of this 


cum they have received a portion, by being allowed to charge more | 


jor their bread subsequently than the cost of the flour justified ; but 
now again the pendulum is swinging back the other way ; a con- 
siderable sum remains unpaid to the bakers ; the winter has net yet 
begun - and the price of the four pound loaf has reached one frane, 
the maximum sanctioned under the arrangement. The little cloud 
of danger bas already risen above the horizon, and ldoks fearfully 
ominous. : 

But let us uot be harsh and supercilious in our judgment of such 
situation; the French are only adhering too long to a system which 
we tenaciously for many years clung to ourselves. We have lived to 
ee how absurd it was. Experience has shown us that we never had 
before such abundant and such sure supplies of corn as we have en- 
‘oved now that every country is tilling its fields for owr benefit, and 
“ne climate is compensating by the excellence of its summer for the 
deficiencies created by the ungenial influences of another. We 
perceive that every farmer in every country grows confidently for 
England, because he knows that he has to deal only with the vicissi- 
tudes of weather, which, on an average, he can estimate for himself, 
and that he runs no risk of being ruined by uncertain, uncalculable, 
and fickle intervention of human law. Free trade has proved itself 
an unfailing granary of good, and last year supplied us with more than 

thirty millions sterling worth of corn. And we have been exempt 
from the political dangers incident to all disturbances of the natural 
order of events. We have acquired the knowledge that a rise of price 
in time gives warning of scanty supplies, and by limiting consumption 
und enforcing economy, makes them hold out much longer. Paris, 
on the other hand, is unhappily experienced in the contrary etfects, 
it is scarcely possible, in the face of so vast a deficiency, to keep the 
price of the loaf down to the maximum settled by fond desires ; but 
if the achievement be accomplished, it will have been done in the 
dearest possible way, by the disregard of all economy of present re- 
sources, by the loss of all lessons of self-denial to the population, by 
encouraging waste under the assurance that the government must 
and will make it up, and by training the people of Paris more than 
ever to expect everything to be done for them by their government 
and nothing for themselves. 

These are great material and political dangers. It is a serious 
ceuterprise for the Government of any country to contend simulta- 
neously against weather, climate, tie casualties of vegetation, a help- 
less, and yet. imperious and dangerous populace. It would be a 
wise (diversion of force, if some of that energy and expense which 
are so assiduously bestowed on military training, were devoted to 
the promulgation among the people of the truths of political economy. 
Aude-toi, et le ciel taidera, is an excellent Franch proverb. Two 
uillions of human beings, dependent on a municipal administration 
for food, entail an awful responsibility, impose a task which some- 
times does not admit of being fulfilled. Conceive what a frightful 
risk it would be, if instead of the never-failing and orderly main- 
‘chance of our own gigantic metropolis, by the simple process of 
demand and supply, London were dependent for all her wants on 
committees of purveyance, regulating the number of the shops, the 
|rices of the commodities, and the sources of production, by which 
each of her most indispensable articles of consumption should be 
obtained. Yet it is in an effort of a similar kind that the Imperial 
Government of France finds itself engaged. The great tragedy 
opened in 1789 with food riots; for in every country starving men 
are hard to keep quiet. England has found the only really efticient 
remedy : she has widened her area of supply to the utmost bounds of 
ature ; the whole globe willingly, noiselessly, without command or 
tnterference, ministers to her wants. If the soil grudges its bounty, 
‘nconvenience cannot be altogether avoided ; but at any rate it is not 
‘tggravated by the follies of legislation. The consumers, as well as 
the growers of corn in England, now rely only on themselves ; and 
its 18 ound to be a force infinitely stronger and infinitely more 
enefcent than the most cunningly-devised and most paternal code of 


did Mr. Gladstone remark at Liverpool that “Nature has not 
yet told all, nor the twentieth part of her secrets ;’ and if “man 
in his infaney” learned much from observing Nature, he has 
learned much more as he grew older. The whole universe is gradually 
opening to us all, and we have almost innumerable instruments for 
detecting the secrets of Nature, which “man in his infancy” had no 
conception of. If science, or as Mr. Gladstone illustrated the impor- 
tant truth, the observation of the works of Nature, such as the struc- 
ture of a lobster’s shell or the wing of a bird, be the foundation of all 
art, art in its turn facilitates and extends observation, and enlarges and 
improves science. If, too, it be true, as he also said, that “ moral dis- 
order unhappily prevails among the children of mankind,” and if it be 
quite certain, as it unhappily is, that this moral disorder is now ex- 
tremely prevaleut in politics, we are urged into the investigation of this 
subject by a strong necessity. <A little reflection, too, tells us that time 
does for us in the case of society what refined ingenuity does towards 
making us acquainted with physical truth, and that the rapid and 
extended communication we now enjoy with every part of society is 
analogous, as a means of information, to the instruments by which 
observers pry into the secrets of the external world. Now, then, 
real thinkers and skilful writers may expect to make conquests in the 
| domain of abstract politics, and find the public ear open to receive 
| much needed information. The practical mind of politicians of the 
| Anglo-Saxon race always needs, however much it may deride it, help 
| from speculative philosophy, and this it is the business of public 
| writers in dull times to supply. 

| At such a time, what can be more interesting than to trace the 
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| eauses of the disturbances in North America, which threaten a long 
| reign of anarchy there, such as has for a considerable period devastated 
the fair regions of South America. The great subject is not, in fact, 
neglected by our quarterly and monthly publications. As the battle 
is about the constitution, as similar battles about constitutions were 
the commencement of anarchy in South America, and as constitutions 
are supposed to determine the well-being of society, it is very natural 
that the source of the quarrel should be sought in the American 
constitution. Some aflirm that that constitution itself always con- 
tained the seeds of disunion, though by compromise and management 
they have been stifled for a period much longer than could have been 
expected, and they assert that its present danger and impending 
destruction are the natural fruit of the characteristic vices of a 
democracy. It has ended in disorder, according to others, by recog- 
nizing slavery, by providing for the recovery of fugitive slaves and 
the protection of slave property, and thus infecting the whole society 
by the destructive virus of slavery. Others remark, more obviously, 
that no constitution, however wise and suitable to thirteen provinces 
and 3,000,000 people, not actually divine in its origin, could be 
expected to work well for thirty-three States containing 30,000,000 
people. It is still more obvious, that, from the beginning, a con- 
stitution founded on the broadest principles of liberty was utterly 
and wholly incompatible with the slavery of the South. In regard 
to its social condition the constitution was from the first and has 
always continued to be, a glaring anomaly ; and for this, not the 
| slave States, which had then no power to alter their condition, but 
the framers of the constitution, who should have adapted it to society, 


were to blaine. 
| In fact they were smitten with the favourite political theories in 
| vogue about 1790, and it was their hope and their intention to destroy 
| slavery in North America by forbidding the slave-trade after 1808, 
| and by the operation of a constitution established on the broadest 
principles of liberty. How cruelly they are deceived, how mueh they 
and others who rely on constitutions, and especially on the American 
constitution, are disappointed, is manifest by the existence now of 
4,000,000 slaves in the States—1,000,000 more than the whole popu- 
lation when the constitution was framed,—and by the fratricidal civil 
war, in which the constitution has been shivered to pieces. Such 
a fact brings us to the abstract general principle long ago stated, 
and amply confirmed by the modern history of Europe and South 
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ABSTRACT POLITICS. 


Laem Parliament is not sitting, and no great events occupy the 
pablie mind, the time is favourable, if ever, for directing 
‘tention to general and abstract speculation. Then ‘t may be ex- | 
pected that the philosopher should sow the seed of his well-ripened 
thoughts with a fair prospect of at least a partial germination in other 
Tag For the sake of variety, or the hatred of vacuity, even a 
‘nt or a Bentham might then not ask in vain for the most frivo- 
diss, nah him a hearing. We confess ourselves both surprised and 
duit = to find writers at such a time complaining of political 
uess, when it invites their exertions to relieve it. ery justly 


| 


America, that constitutions may grow as ours has grown, and be 
ractically useful, but they can never successfully be forged, as this 
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peratives money in hand, and let them buy their bread as they can. | 
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This principle leads us to the still more general principle—also 
illustrated by the rapid growth of population in North America, and 
which has now flourished for seventy years more than any other 
population that ever existed, in spite of its anomalous constitution— 
that all society is a natural organism in progress of development. The 
individuals who compose it no more know what it is to be hereafter than 
the renowned “ Fathers of the Country ”—who framed the American 
Constitution, and bequeathed it, a heritage of corruption and strife, to 
their children—knew what was to be the future and unexampled pro- 
gress of the United States. It was as little to be expected, in 1790, that 
the piebald mixture of Puritans and old Cavaliers, of men who tlew 
to the wilderness for liberty, and of men who went thither to resusci- 


tate or retain a dominion over slaves expiring in Europe, and who 


rejoiced in receiving transports, and being joined by renegades of all 
kinds, should have formed the most flourishing society of the world, 
which the admirers of despotism aud the haters of slavery should 
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alike envy, as that the electricity with which philosophers were then 
amusing themselves should enable their descendants to communicate 
at once, in a few hours, with Calcutta and St. Petersburgh. 

But if society be a natural organism, in progress of development, 
the future condition of which is completely hidden from all the 
individuals who compose it, another abstract principle of great impor- 
tance intrudes on public attention. Society, consequently, must be 
meddled with coercively by individuals as little as possible. Regula- 
tions to be enforced, must be rare exceptions, not the rule. And 
this principle, though completely abstract, is also confirmed by every 
day’s experience. England enjoys peace and comparatively great 
prosperity, from the abolition of coercive restrictions on industry. On 
the contrary, all the nations of the Continent, especially her great 
neighbour, are suffering, and have long suffered severely from coercive 
regulations. The growing prosperity natural to society is completely 
marred in them by such regulations, and they are a prey to tur- 
bulence and political disorder. Now, then, in a dull season at 
home, it is reasonable to suppose that the public may be interested in 
abstract politics, and now the time seems favourable for the exertions 
of those who possess the art of treating them successfully. If we 
should prepare in quiet times, as Vice-Chancellor Wood suggested, 
for Reform, it is in such times that the principles must be acquired 
on which alone all Reform can be safely founded. 

We will add that, for writers on abstract politics now to exert them- 
selves, is their duty. Mankind can no more be all political thinkers, 
than they can all be shoemakers. It is a part of |the division of 
labour that a few should think and express thoughts for the whole. 
It is obviously, too, a part of the same natural system, that more 
advanced nations should instruct nations less advanced. Not in the 
least wishing to affront the sensitiveness of our cousins across the 
water, we must nevertheless say, that we in England have, in fact, 
to do political thinking to some extent for them. To our literature, 
our political practices, our laws, our commercial and economical regu- 
lations, our newspapers and other journals, they are always deeply 
indebted, and through these various channels we exercise continually 
a vast influence over them. American conduct is guided by English 
thought. If opinion, practical and abstract, govern the world, and 
if our opinions have always had and now have a great influence over 
the Americans, and their conduct has a great influence over our 
welfare, it is now a most important duty for public writers to form 
and express carefully opinions on abstract politics. 





LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 

Ir would seem that it is impossible for any member of the old European 
family of nations, to pass definitively from its early feudal stage of existence 
to the adult life of modern institutions, without passing through the fire of 
revolution. They must all have the distemper, and the whole colour and 
value of their subsequent existence depends in very great measure upon how 
they take it. We know how England took it ; we have watched the pro- 
gress and the results of the malady in France ; we have conned the deeply 
instructive lesson afforded by the wide difference of the effects produced on 
the after life of either nation by the difference of the spirit, which presided 
over the revolutionary period of each of them. We have now to look on 
at the phenomena of a similar crisis in the national existence of Italy. 
The spectacle is a profoundly and excitingly interesting one ; and is ren- 
dered yet more so by the opportunity afforded us of comparing its progress 
and development with those of the two above-mentioned cases, and studying 
the significance of them by the light so obtained. At the first glance there 
would seem to be obvious reasons for thinking, that the course of events now 
in process of development on the southern side of the Alps would be more in 
accordance with the French than with the English model. The Italian race is 
more nearly akin to the French than to our own ; though not so entirely so 
as generally seems to be taken for granted. And this goes for something. 
But the similarity of language, which makes it infinitely more easy for the 
Italians to familiarize themselves with the ideas and literature of France, 
than with those of England, goes for much more ; for more, indeed, we are 
very strongly persuaded than is usually attributed to this circumstance. We 
are all familiar with the common French boast, that France leads the civili- 
zation of Europe ; that French ideas propagate themselves, and make them- 
selves acceptable to foreign nations more readily than those of any other 
race ; and it is assumed that this power of propagation is due to the innate pro- 
selytizing virtue of the ideas themselves. The existence of the fact it is impos- 
sible to deny ; but the whole of the cause is, in our opinion, to be found in 
the wide-spread use of the language in which French ideas and principles are 
conveyed. Then, again, there is neighbourhood; and again a greater simi- 
larity in the conditions out of which the two nations have emerged. All 
these causes tend to induce a primé facie presumption that the Italian revo- 
lution will follow a path chalked out in accordance with French precedent. 

We think, however, that there are not wanting some signs calculated to 
encourage a belief that such may not be the case. We may, as it seems to 
us, without undue self-sufficiency or egotism, openly avow a hope, that such 
may not be the destiny of Italy. For, without presuming to assert that our 
own ways and notions are the best, and the best adapted to all other people, 
we are at least entitled to say, even by the admission of the best French 


authorities themselves, that our revolution was, in its results, a successful 








Tr 
One ; 
while theirs has proved, as far as regards, at all events, the main object which 
it had in view, a failure. We think, therefore, that Englishmen may, with- 
out any overweening conceit or self-glorification, avow an anxious hope that 
Italy may in this crisis of her national life be led to follow the English, rather 
than the French revolutionary model. And we think, as we have said, that 
there are symptoms to be observed which may justify the hope that it may 
be so, notwithstanding the strong influence in the opposite direction exerciseg 
by all the above-recited circumstances. - 

The nature of the French revolutionary literature is too well known to 
need many words for the recalling of it to the recollection of our readers, J; 
was the outcrop of a state of the national mind bent on breaking wholly anq 
definitively with the past. Everything was to be new in France—new laws, 
new principles, new morals, new tastes, new arts, a new history, cut off, as 
far as it was in the power of human agency to sever it, from all connection 
with or dependence on the old. And the literature of the time faithfully 
obeyed this impulse of the national mind, and reproduced its ideas ang 
feelings. Theories of human life, of society, of laws, of morals bran-new 
from the foundations upwards, were the more serious literary pabulum jp 
vogue ; while illustrations of the working of principles thoroughly cut adrift 
from the old moorings, made the subject-matter of the lighter literature, 

Now, it is impossible to conceive a more marked contrast to all this than 
is presented by a survey of the prevalent Italian titerature of the day. Italy 
has no Sityes; nor has she any Louvet. She can boast no Parny ; and if 
she has a Mirabeau, he writes no letters to Sophie, nor executes bookseller’s 
orders of a yet more unavowable character. The sudden call to practical life 
and action in the field, in the chambers, and in the council-room, while largely 
increasing the number and circulation of newspapers (the prevalent tone of 
which very abundantly corroborates the truth of the views we are putting 
forward) has, it is true, toa very great degree suspended literary activity 
altogether. But the one branch of literature which all the convulsion of 
society and all the disturbance of men’s minds has not availed to check~ 
which has, from the beginning of the time when the social current set evi- 
dently towards revolution, till the present day especially flourished and 
extended itself, is precisely that most diametrically opposed to the state of 
feeling and opinion indicated by the French phenomena above rehearsed. It 
is the prosecution of historical research. 

The very remarkable degree in which the taste for this class of studies has 
increased and become prevalent throughout Italy within the last three or four 
years would have been, under any circumstances, a note-worthy and sugges- 
tive phenomenon. But developing itself, as it has, contemporaneously with 
a revolution which has changed the whole political state and destinies of the 
country, it is especially remarkable and instructive. Nothing can prove 
more satisfactorily that Italy has no intention of wholly breaking with her 
past ; that she is minded to make her revolution a development, and not a 
new birth; that she has not the least idea of renouncing, forgetting, or 
despising any part of that national antecedent, the net result of which has 
been to make her what she now is. 

There is no part of the Peninsula in which this reawakened interest in the 
history of the country has not been observable. Not only have the political 
histories of the more important States been made the subject of fresh 
inquiries and more philosophical examination, but very many provinces and 
towns have produced special historians of their own, who have expended 
learning and labour ungrudgingly on the annals of their own locality. And 
it must be remembered that the history of the several cities of Italy is not the 
mere chronicle of events taken out of their due setting in the general histery 
of the country merely because of their more or less direct connection with a 
special locality, nor a collection of the biographies of provincial worthies, 
such as our civic and provincial histories for the most part necessarily become. 
It is not so in Italy, because each of these hundred cities was once a 
independent state, and the centre of a social system, a policy, a school 0 
art, and a government of its own. The annals of these old republics contalll 
each of them, the history of a nation in miniature ; and it not unfrequently 
occurs that opportunities are afforded by them of studying certain — 
phenomena with greater completeness and advantage than in the more intl 
cate pictures on a wider canvas of larger and more complex bodies social. 

The special histories of these small States, which were, it must be _ 
stood, by no means always or even mostly republics, in our sense of the wor, 


1 ; Tes i u and 

although they have been generally called so, are peculiarly interesting - 
ake 

good for study from another cause. The stories of most of them “A 
Ny o.. . an ant 

complete. The drama unfolded by them has reached its fifth ~~. . 
jeu 


the curtain has fallen. They have, like duly constructed epics, ™ 3 
legitimate beginning and ending, together with unity of scene and of — 
into the bargain. In them may be studied the entire story of the we . 
youth, adult vigour, decay, decrepitude, and death of a social ee, 
And the causes of health or malady in the body politic may be observe 
with all the precision and full information of a post-mortem examinalio® 
Many a political microcosm, the entire functions of whose political life a 
bounded by the circuit of city walls surrounding some now obscure and “ ‘ 
forgotten town, has had acted out on its small stage a compendious presenta 
tion of the causes, which create and destroy national wealth, and which rae 
men to become citizens, or degrade them to become slaves. ade 

No other country was ever so rich in the materials of such history a5 +“. 


. , . : ; » members 
| is. Free men have always been great writers of history ; and the m 
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of self-governing communities are naturally given to the study of the prin- 
ciples and mode of action of Governments. Few citizens of the educated 
classes in these miniature little States were unconnected at some period of 
heir lives with the governmental machine. The “quorum pars magna fui,” 
‘s a great incitement to narration, as well as a valuable guarantee for the 
senuine character of the narrative. From these causes it has arisen, that 
there is scarcely a patrician family throughout the almost numberless cities 
of Italy, which has not among its family archives one or more papers of 
« yieordi,” memoranda, diaries, or other such first-hand materials of history. 
Volumes of letters, reports of ambassadors, accounts of trials at law, confes- 
sions of criminals, descriptions of ceremonials and festivities, abound in the 
family muniment rooms of every city. 

On this mass of varied and valuable material the historical appetite 
recently aroused in Italy has fixed with extreme avidity ; and mere reprints 
of these old doeuments—reprints with illustrative commentary,—historical 
monographs, and complete histories of towns, events, persons, or families, 
have come from the press in extraordinary profusion. All sorts of opportu- 
nities are seized on for the gratification of the prevailing taste. The old 
classic epithalamic sonnet, or “ canzone,’ which was wont, in the old times, to 
celebrate a “ marriage in high life,” is now a days changed for a biography of 
come noted ancestor of the bride, or a genealogical history of the bride- 
vroom’s family. A university aspirant for the laurel treats some similar 
sibject in his academic prolusion ; and professors of all kinds of science 
make their chairs the medium of historical disquisition. Periodicals have 
been founded for the gathering up of the fragments of historical material ; 
societies have been formed for the search after and unearthing of similar 
treasures ; and public archives have been set in order and made accessible to 
the public. 

There is, in a word, no possibility of mistaking the strong tendency of the 
popular mind and tastes. The increasing prevalence of such tastes in a 
period of political revolution is a very remarkable and significant fact ; and 
one, to our minds, of very favourable augury for the future of Italy. The 
legacies of the medieval civilization in Italy are in many kinds far too valu- 
able to throw away; and it is very satisfactory to see that the Italian 
people are of that opinion, and intend to neglect no part of their national 
patrimony. 





RESIGNATION OF THE REV. J. MACNAUGHT. 


Tue resignation by the Rev. J. MacNaught of the Incumbency of St. 
Chrysostom’s Church, Everton, Liverpool, and the reasons assigned by him for 
taking this important step, in a letter just published, and addressed to his 
churchwardens and congregation, cannot be passed over in silence by those 
who watch the signs of the times, and who take any interest in the 
rationalistie movement that, in our day, is going forward within the Church 
of England. Mr. MacNaught has been for some years the minister—we 
believe the active and earnest minister—of a large and influential congrega- 
tion in Liverpool, and almost from his very first entrance upon his spiritual 
charge, has made himself notorious by openly avowing opinions similar to 
those which have since been put forward in the “ Essays and Reviews,” by 
men of greater mark and influence in the Church. In 1856, he published a 
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work entitled “The Doctrine of Inspiration: being an Inquiry concerning | 


the Infallibility, Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ.” In this work he 
denied that Scripture is inspired in any supernatural sense, or that it pos- 
sessed any higher claim to inspiration than belongs to the writings of Homer, 
or Milton, or Shakspeare, or to any other work of genius ; and to establish 
his position, he gathered together a number of imaginary errors and contra- 
dictions said to be contained in the Bible, and paraded on his pages the 
infidel objections of the last century. For this Mr. MacNaught was expelled, 
by the unanimous vote of his brethren, from a clerical society in Liverpool 
an act which he bitterly resented in a pamphlet entitled “ Free Discussion 
v. Intolerance ;” the intolerance complained of amounting simply to this, 
that it was expected a man should believe the doctrines of a Church of which 
he was an accredited minister. It was asked by many at the time, why the 
Rev. Gentleman did not retire from the ministry of the Church of England, 
when, since his entering upon it, his opinions had avowedly undergone some 
very important changes. To this natural question Mr. MacNanght replied, 
that Christ did not withdraw from the Jewish synagogues, or from all com- 
munion with the Scribes, though differing so widely from their teaching. 
However satistacwwry this may have been to his own mind, it does not appear 
to have been equally so even to those from whom his opinions ‘received the 
warmest approval. The Unitarian Magazine very justly observed,— Jesus 
held no ecclesiastical appointment, no salaried office among the Jews. He 
“as not a priest, but an independent religious reformer.” 23 

But there was evidently another reason which hitherto restrained Mr. 
MacNaught from taking this decided step. He had no distinct idea of what 
he himself believed. His mind was in an unsettled state. His religious 
opinions were, to use a favourite expression, in “a state of fluidity.” His 
faith was ever varying, constantly assuming some new phase. He was thus 
like aman in a fog, restless, but incapable of pursuing any direct course. 
“ You are aware (he says in his published letter) my Opinions have under- 
cone a ores vhs > eine » ’ P , me v ni , ' 
~ pk — wc \ _ red ' the i — . y nine years ago, anda 
StU gree thange § ny coming among you as a newly ordained curate 
in May, 1849. This change has been gradual.” jut, though his opinions 
Were thus undergoing a constant change, it Appears that up to the present 
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time he received, in some sense, the doctrines of hisChurch. Now, however, 
he can no longer do so, and hence his sudden resolution to resign his posi- 
tion and retire from the ministry. Till quite lately (he writes) I have 
accepted all the Prayer Book in some scriptural sense. Now I find myself 
unable longer to express my unfeigned assent and consent to all and every- 
thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; and therefore it is time for 
me to retire from a position which demands such assent and consent from its 
occupants.” Itis quite evident that Mr. Wilson’s “ distinctions” in his essay 
on the National Church with respect to the words “assent,” “ allow,” “acknow- 
ledge,” did not satisfy Mr. MacNaught’s mind. Nor yet was he ignorant 
that legally it might be very difficult to disturb him from his position or 
deprive him of his emoluments. He was quite aware that the meshes of acts 
of Parliament and ecclesiastical statutes “are too open for modern refinement.” 
And he knew that he might privately entertain his opinions, and yet legally 
hold his pulpit. Happily, however, Mr. MacNanght is not one who measures 
his moral by his legal obligations. And hence his resignation of his position 
in a Church to whose doctrines he could not give an unfeigned assent. Let 
us hear himself speak :—‘‘ Suppression of a few truths now recognized by re 
would, doubtless, allow me legally and safely to retain my pulpit as long as 
I chose and God permitted. All this I knew full well; but I also know 
that with many of the Prayer Book’s teachings . . . I can no longer express 
unfeigned assent and consent. . . . Under these circumstances what am I to 
do?! ... One thing only is clear, that my duty as a conscientious Christian 
Englishman, is to resign my ministry, and its emoluments, and its dignity. 
This I must do if I am to retain my self-respect.” 

Now, however grievously mistaken we believe Mr. MacNaught to be, we 
cannot withhold the expression of our warmest approval of the course he has 
pursued in acting according to his conscientious convictions. 
is called to make is unquestionably a great one. 


The sacrifice he 
He resigns station, position, 
influence, emoluments, opportunities of usefulness, all that he had laboured 
for through life, and which by his talents he had obtained. But, however 
great the sacrifice, we feel with him that, with his opinions, if he would 
retain his self-respect he could do nothing less. And in doing so, in thus 
sacrificing interest to principle, he may rest assured he will have the sym- 
pathy of every honest mind; and that even they who differ from him will 
regret that in following the dictates of conscience he must be a sufferer. 
Mr. MacNaught’s resignation seems to us to afford matter worthy of consider- 
ation for more than one class of persons. Young men would do well to take 
good heed that before they undertake the office of a teacher they understand 
what they would teach ; that before they take upon themselves the office of 
the ministry, they form intelligent opinions upon the momentous subjects 
with which their minds will afterwards be engaged. It is a grievous evil that 
mere youths, fresh from college, without a sufficient course of theological 
study, should rush into the Church to discover, when too late, that their con- 
victions and sympathies are not commanded and engaged by its doctrines 
and formuiaries. 

But it is to those who, holding Mr. MacNaught’s opinions, refuse to follow 
his example, that we would especially commend the consideration of his 
letter. How can they, we ask, preserve their self-respect, and continue to 
eat the bread of a Church whose doctrines they do not believe, but whose 
creeds and articles they regard as containing a system of antiquated theology, 
unsuited to the spiritual wants of the age. This is a baseness which every 
honourable mind must abhor. There is no pretence for saying that their 
opinions have the slightest resemblance to the teaching of the Church of 
England. Yet, instead of retiring from its ministry, a defence fund is being 
formed to oppose a prelate in the discharge of an unpleasant but imperative 
duty, in the hope of enabling men, through the ambiguity of words and the 
uncertainty of legal proceedings, to retain the emoluments of the Church, 
while they deny her faith. To such persons, we again repeat, we heartily 
commend the example and the letter of the Rev. J. MacNaught. 


MODERN WRITING BOOKS. 


Tue educational minute of July last, which is now the cause of so much 
excitement throughout the country, and is so bitterly attacked by all Church 
parties, and even by the Commissioners to meet whose report it was framed, 
harmonized at least in one point with the tone adopted lately by all Educa- 
tionalists, whether friends or foes to the old or new Government system. It 
enforced the paramount claims of reading, writing, and arithmetic on the 
attention of our popular teachers, and left all less essential branches of secular 
knowledge, if not condemned, at least not encouraged, by the Committee of 
Council on Education. These three prime elements, indeed, which were ad- 
mitted by both the majority and minority, the content and non-content sections 
of the Commissioners, to be the real essence of secular education, simple as 
they seem to persons who have not been engaged in popular teaching, contain 
in themselves puzzles enough to occupy the attention of every well-wisher to 
the people. And if philanthropists should feel inclined to smile at the 
seeming insignificance and minuteness of the following matters, let him 
semiusbed that too much theorizing is as much the danger of his class to-day 
as it was in the days of Canning’s knife-grinder ; and that over-generalization 
is especially dangerous in popular education, the true student of which most 
difficult of home subjects should not be so much a rapid theorizer as a careful 
and laborious microscopist. 

Not long ago we had occasion to remark on some of the difficulties beset- 
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ing the poor learner to read, and particularly on the faulty construction of 
modern reading books. A few remarks on the poor learner to write, his 
trials and appliances, may be acceptable. It is indeed hard for us whose 
pens are winged and {ly almost as swiftly over the white expanse of paper as 
our thoughts pass through the brain, to realize the immense difficulties which 
beset the peasant who is to leam writing. We are probably unable to 
recollect a time when we did not know how to hold a pen, and when those 
key letters, n or m, were as puzzling to us in copy-books as they now are in 
the Marriage Service or Church Catechism. In the same way a University 
professor finds himself unable to recollect how he first drew in his Latin ; 
and a good rider, how he was taught not to mount on the o‘f-side of his 
horse. Those gentlemen, therefore, are not to be credited who, like the 
Messrs. Chambers, in the notice prefixed to the writing books, in their Edu- 
tional Course, declare that “the art of writing is not so tedious or difficult 
of attainment as is generally suppose.].” 


—- ———<—<$———. 
strike the casual observer, though the most ridiculous, are not the most im. 
portant. Anyone who passes along a writing-class must be amused by such 
copy-heads as, “‘ Vanity is the parent of ostentation,” or “ Always command 
your inclinations,” or “‘Generous sentiments adorn humanity ;” and while 
laughing at some such sentiment as “ Bacchus has drowned more than 
Neptune,” he may forget the lamentable waste of energy inflicted on 4, 
imitators of this unintelligible gibberish. It may, indeed, be argued jn 
defence of such words as Messrs. Chambers’ “ Xerocollyrium,” that the; 
object is not to cultivate the understanding, but the penmanship of the 
student, who is, moreover, likely to imitate the more carefully the less },. 
understands, To this it may be replied—first, that such slavish imitatio, 
resembles tracing, and produces very little effect on the scholar ; and secondly 
that it is notorious that in such books as Messrs. Chambers’, where {},. 
copy-head is only placed once on the top of the page, and not repeated again, 


' children do not imitate the top line, but rather reproduce their own mistakes 
me 


The exact reverse of this is probably the truth. The art of writing is more | 
tedious and difficult to the young peasant in a day school, immensely more so 
to the adult rustic in a night school, than can be well conceived by those who | 


have been versed therein from infancy. Writing, like reading, is difficult to 
all beginners, whether rich or poor men’s children ; but incomparably more 


so to the latter. Just as the tongue and ear of the gentleman’s child are | 


being formed for reading from the cradle, so his hand and eye are being 
trained for writing. His puzzles, his maps, the school-room'piano, the thou- 
sand delicate and ingenious toys of childhood, the lessons at the dinner-table, 
the imitation of a mother’s delicate touch, with that effect of example which 
is stronger in little children than any precept, all prepare his hand to form 
and his eye to appreciate the primary pothooks. All these things are of 
course wanting to the little peasant who has had no such models to correct 
his eyesight, and over whose hands the horn has begun to spread, banishing 
all delicacy of touch, long before he first uses a pen. Then when he begins 
to learn writing at school, little pieces of slate-pencil, the relics of a departed 
first class, are given him. with which he must necessarily begin to learn in a 
bad style, and whence the rounded fist wherewith he obstinately clutches the 
instrument in after-life, and deties the schoolmaster. 

Meantime the slate-pencil of the rich man’s child, it is needless to say, 
is encased in cedar, carefully pointed, and adjusted between his fingers 
from the first, with that care which is bestowed on the fortunate individual all 
through his early and pliable years. Lastly, when the young rustic has learned 
enough arithmetic, and spells amiss so seldom that he may go up higher and 
sit among the first class, where is the new or carefully-mended quill which is 
given to his luckier coeval? Who that interests himself in a village school 
is not puzzled when he comes to judge of progress in writing, by not know- 
ing what discount is to be allowed for bad steel pens operating on woolly 
paper? Who has not seen a promising young ploughman of eleven years, 
hopelessly handling an instrument, two-pronged, and gaping like a steel 
fork in miniature, which by its up-stroke tears up the paper, and requires 
for every down-stroke at least three dips in the dark watery substance before 
him, called ink ? Nor is the quality of the paper the only fault of modern 
writing books, It is an unavoidable misfortune that, at least in large 


copying in each case the line immediately preceding. Let all those, then. 
who think that children should be interested as much as possible in their 
work, and be led to consider writing as the representation of thought or lay. 
guage on paper, condemn such initiatory exercises as “ Academically angling” 
or “ Non-acquaintance nurse,” or “ Remuneration rye-grass,” which will be 
only too familiar to every one who has a knowledge of modern copy-books, 

The schoolmaster is almost as much in want of a good writing book as he 
is of a good reading book. He wants a book which has a clear commop- 
sense set of copy-heads expiaining things of ordinary life, plainly written ang 
repeated at every fourth or fifth line ; a book which avoids (to use a mip 
unhappily neglected in the inside of Messrs. Chambers’ copy-books, though 
printed on the outside of them) “ all extraneous, dashing, and finical forma. 
tions,” which sternly eschews what the same publishers call their “ Ladiey 
augular-hand ” (a hand as fatal as it is attractive to school girls), and which 
combines the large text and smaller hands of all sizes continually throughout 
the book, so that no child may get out of the way of writing freely, or fil} 
into any one cramped style. 

Such a book is still a desideratum, though perhaps a near approach has 
been made to it in that called “ Darnell’s,” published by Messrs. Griffith & 
Farran, and extensively used in government schools. This book seems to 
have been one of the first that adopted the principles laid down above, and 
to have been proportionably appreciated by the public. After all, however, 
the real success of writing lessons must rest very much with the teacher, 
Our certificated schoolmasters are apt to be such mere machines, to grind 
away in their “ trivial round” with so little power of originating, with so 


little adaptation of rules to circumstances, with such want of device and 


schools, cheap pens and paper must be used. But there are much worse and | 


more culpable, because avoidable faults, in their construction. 


It is really worth while to point out some of these faults, because there is 
much less competition among copy-books than among other educational 
publications ; many of them being until lately very little known, having, 
perhaps, a merely local circulation ; and above all, because they are much 
beset by temptations to humbug, owing to the ignorance of their purchasers, 
the poor parents, who, from knowing no better, or to please their children, 
buy those books which show the most gaudy outside. Thus the copy-book 
which has a zoological exterior, describing minutely with a drawing the wild 
boar, or merely giving a coloured picture of the zebra, with the information 
appended that it is “a native of South Africa,” finds numerous purchasers, 
in spite of glaring internal defects. Or a cheap copy-book is got up which 
answers the purpose of a daily advertisement, having, perhaps, printed in a 
catalogue on its cover the prices of books in “an educational course which 
will, as far as possible, embody the code and materials of a complete Ele- 
mentary Education— Physical, Moral, and Intellectual ;” or, lastly, as the 
itinerant shopkeeper gives the purchaser of his pennyworth of snuff “a gold 
snuff-box into the bargain,” so the purchaser of one of the worst modern 





copy-books (Messrs. Chambers’) has elaborate “:directions for holding the pen — 
and for sitting,” given gratis on the cover. The instructions are concluded | 


in the following absurd and ungrammatical words :—“ The above methods of 


holding the pen and sitting differ slightly from what have been recommended | 


by some authors and teachers of writing ; but sufficient reasons can be given | do we find French “ manners?” If we escape from our natural shyness by 


for their adoption. They are natural; and whatever is natural, is graceful | throwing ourselves into socially aggressive practices, what do our opposite 


and easy of attainment.” 
On this it may be observed in passing, that the postures recommended, 
however useful, are anything but natural ; that even if natural, they certainly 


are not easy of attainment ; and that it does not follow that everything | 


which is natural is graceful. What is meant by the phrase that “ whatever 
is natural is easy of attainment,” we are totally unable to understand. Is it, 
for instance , natural to make the verb agree with its nominative case? We 
suppose not; for the editor of Chambers’ writing book evidently does not 


find it easy of attainment. 


To return, however, to the faults of internal construction, those which 


common sense, that the best books are much wasted in their hands. The 
teacher, like the poet, “ nascitur non fit ;” the aptitude for schoolmaster. 
ship, though it may be developed and immensely improved, can never be 
created by training college regulations and examination papers, or school 
management. 

Put the best copy-book into the hands of an indifferent schoolmaster ; yet, by 
unintelligent use of the black board, by leaving writing lessons too much toa 
pupil-teacher, by a failure to organize some simple plan for the regular corree- 
tion of mistakes in writing while he is simultaneously teaching another class, 
by allowing children to copy their own defects over and over to the bottom of 
the page, by the selection of stupid or otherwise injudicious pieces for dicta- 
tion, which do not interest and appeal to the children’s intelligence ; or, in 
short, by being in any way the slave of routine, neglecting little things, and 
teaching over the heads of his children, he may mar the whole. Of course, 
however, ceteris paribus, he will do better with good books than with bad 
ones, and he should be furnished with the former when it is in his em- 
ployer’s power. Meantime, if we have aroused the attention of any 
educationalist to some of these all-important minuti, we shall be content. 





MANNERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

THAT, generally speaking, our “ manners” are not all that could be wished 
just at present is a point on which we imagine most people to be agreed, 
but the precise measure of the alteration to be applied to them is a delicate 
and complicated question. 

The English nature is shy, and English manners are boisterous. This is 4 
strange anomaly, yet so it is. Emerson, in his very clever little work ea 
titled “ English Traits,” says that the Anglo-Saxon is never so thoroughly 
“‘ himself” as when he is something in direct contradistinction to the Gaul. 
We have a certain inclination to believe there is truth in this, and that 
hitherto the antagonism has been useful. Now, as opposed to our own, how 


neighbours, to whom tradition points as to the models of all politeness 1 We 
confess we can find nothing in the demeanour of French men and wome. 


- that should contribute to make what we see at home less attractive. 


There is one fact that ought at once to be recognized. It is this : the 
bad manners of the present moment in this country, that is, the fast, flashy, 
aggressive manners, are a “ trick of the time ;” they are a fashion like monster 
hoops, or monster beards, consequently they form an affectation. In France, 
on the contrary, what is studied is politeness (we ought, perhaps, rather t 
say, “ what was studied,” for politeness in France is now a dead letter. - 
Leave an Englishman to himself, and he will be shy ; leave a Frenchman 
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Limself, and he will be noisy. The two starting-points are directly opposed. 
The greatest praise you can award in England to a very young man, or a very 
-oung woman, would be to apply to either the words “ perfectly natural ;” you 


‘vonld never dream of this in France ; you would say, “ well brought up,” as 


' 


plying the notion of careful training. We do not, of course, mean to infer | 


that education is to be neglected ; but we do mean to affirm that in the one 
-ase the more the original nature is developed, and in the other, the more it 
-. combated, the better. 

Let us take for example the fairer half of the creation. We set our faces 
wminst “fast” young ladies, and against all the various attempts which 
they make at imitating “ pretty horsebreakers,” but we are obliged to admit 
that the worst faults in the manners of these mistaken countrywomen of our’s 
Jerive their particular form from two inestimable qualities—from the 
jealth and the innocence of Englishwomen. Take away their usually strong 
health, and the shape in which their obstreporousness becomes incarnate will 
1, different—give them less high animal spirits,and drawing-room corruption 
will stand in place of the hunting-field. On the other hand, conceive the inno- 
cence of an English girl impaired, and you will have far fewer imitations of 
“ pretty horsebreakers ”to deplore. We protest against all toleration of the 
existing tone of young ladies, but we would warn equally against exaggera- 
tion in a contrary direction. The English girl certainly does need some 
ound friendly advice just now, for her taste is bad, and leads her to copy 
models that are positively ugly ; but let not her innocent love of fun be 
destroyed! Love of fun and innocence are inseparable—there is no such 
thing anywhere out of England as “ love of fun.” 

To get rid of affectation—there is what is most requisite, for it is that 
which is affected which is, in this instance, most offensive. But, under pre- 
tence of being “ better mannered,” do not let our countrywomen begin 
to copy other models equally false, if not equally “ flashy.” We pass 
sentence on the “ fast” young lady, but we entreat and implore that she 
may not be transformed into the soulless doll, that French civilization 
regards as its most finished product. Let us examine a French girl, and 
watch her course from her early years into womanhood. Supposing her 
to be, socially speaking, on a level with her sisters of Belgravia, what 
are her first impressions? Ungenerous ones. How much she will have. 
How what she has will “fetch” so much more. These are the first 
notions floating in the atmosphere of her girlhood. The principle of her 
existence is the reverse of wholesome innocent enjoyment; it is, on 
the contrary, to be perpetually kept from something. As a child, she is 
kept from cold water, and exercise, and plain roast meat, and fresh air, 
and she is fed on soups and ragofits in hot rooms, and taught to regard 
the “air of heaven” as an enemy. As to “rough exercise,” such as 
riding, for instance, that is either pronounced “ unfeminine,” or taught some 
years later as an “accomplishment,” and included in the finishing process, 
The unavoidable consequence of this is, that the small amount of energy with 
which the young lady is gifted, is, both physically and morally, turned within. 
[thas no outlet. Such a system has one of two consequences : it extinguishes 
the weaker natures altogether, and they dawdle through a meaningless exist- 
ence in utter vacuity; with the stronger ones, however, the internal 
ravages are tremendous, and many a secluded French girl is a consummate 
“intrigante” at sixteen, She is a hypocrite always, for she cannot be 
otherwise. She is often very clever, for she is towards society as the 
prisoner with respect to the gaol governor: there are hours when the latter 
forgets his charge ; there are none when the prisoner forgets to think over 

the possibility of escape. The French woman or girl is for ever concocting 
some plan for outwitting society ; and therefore is society so frequently her 
dupe, and therefore is hypocrisy one of her attributes. She has in her the 
sume natural love of freedom as her sisters ; but it is liberty itself—liberty 
per «c—which she is taught to think wrong. It is not the misuse of liberty 
against which she is warned, for of an alliance between innocence and liberty 
she never heard,—she does not believe it can exist. Physically and morally, 
well-born, well-educated French women are shut up within themselves ; 
excluded, by the torpor of their delicately treated skins, from the healthy 
contact of the external elements, deprived of the healthy expansion of their 
moral foree by the baleful notion that they are surrunded on all sides by 
Wrong. 
| Us is easy to understand how, in sueh a condition of society, the “ innocent 
love of fan must be unknown. We know of no more frightful satire upon 
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that “she is not as these !” 
Parry eee oi to 8 ws pene: women (we will speak of 
. : period) ; but as there is a tendency here in 
England to speak only of the mistakes of our countrywomen, we too have 
confined ourselves to mentioning the faults of education in France. What 
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one sex is the other grows to be ; and as the “ fast” manners of their sisters 
and wives have made too many men unmannerly amongst us ; so the smooth- 
seeming scepticism of French ladies has engendered mistrust in their male 
companions. No moral responsibility is confided to a woman in France ; she 
has no credit for being safe, therefore no knowledge of true honour, no holy 
reverence for truth. She puts no trust in the co-existence of liberty and 
innocence, men put no serious trust in her. 

That the “easy” way in which our men just now treat our women, is 
merely a passing eccentricity, a very ugly fashion of the day, but only a 
fashion, is proved by the fact that one of the chief characteristics of English 
literature and art is, the deep respect for, and trust in women. The national 
thought is chivalrous ; this strikes all foreigners most forcibly. It is so no- 
where else, and the first French book you open reveals more on this head 
than all the arguments we can use. 

We exhort, then, our young ladies to cast aside their “ fast” ways ; for they 
are unlovely and shocking in the eyes of good taste ; but we warn their 
assailants against driving them into hypocrisy. Out of the cause of the 
English girl’s rudeness (we purposely employ harsh terms), good may yet, by 
careful guidance, be wrought ; whilst it is evident that it is not ont of the 
cause of a French woman’s propriety that her virtues can be derived. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
PARIS. 


Every day convinces me that I have more and more reason for hinting, as 
I did in my last, that peace might be a necessity for France. The embarrass- 
ments of the empire are tremendous, and with the consequences of the 
present harvest before him it is quite impossible for the Emperor to dream of 
any warlike fancies. France is being drained of money, and she is in want of 
bread. The movement in the Faubourgs latterly was a very serious one, and, 
as usual, the tournure of it became at once Socialistic. The aspect of the 
whole was what it might have been in 1848-9. Threatening placards were 
posted up all over the “bad quarters” as they are termed, and “ Death to 
the rich!” “ Death to proprietors!” “ Bread at twelve sous !” these were a 
few of the ever-recurring popular cries. I have more than once suggested 
(what every day shows me more and more the truth of), namely, that in the 
face of a calamity like this—of a bad harvest, for instance,—two modes of 
conduct only are open to the Emperor, “ compensation or glory.” It seems 
to me evident that this time he will decide for the former. 

The finances of France will oblige him to decide in favour of peace. Not 
only he could not if he would command the funds necessary for going to 
war, but, in order to weather the storm that is gathering, and ward off an 
internal crisis, he must in some way re-awaken confidence. No one in 
Europe, probably, requires now to be told that the Prussian interview not 
only did not but could not produce anything. The silence of the Moniteur 
reveals all its perplexity. When I say that it could not have any save a 
perfectly negative result, I mean that the Emperor was perfectly aware 
beforehand that King William was resolved upon the whole tenour and 
tone of the visit being so strictly private, that serious political conversation 
should be out of the question. The Moniteur has betrayed its own (and the 
official) vexation by exulting in the circumstance of the present royal visitor, 
the King of Holland, having come to Compiégne in uniform ! von 

But in the way of puerilities in so grave a time as ours, there is in pre- 
paration here what will perhaps make our practical countrymen smile: a 
“creation” of nobles on a large scale is at this moment one of the chief 
pre-occupations of the ruler of France! It has long been thought of, and 
often his Majesty has been on the eve of promulgating the decree which is 
to raise all Bonapartist dignitaries into members of an aristocracy ; but at 
the last moment there has always been a fear of ridicule, andthe decree has 
been withdrawn. Now, however, the time seems to be come for this “great” 
step, and those nearest to the Imperial presence live in hopes of a shower 
of honours. M. Walewski is to be trausformed into Prince Colonna ; M. 
de Morny into a Due de Chamaraude; M. de Morny is to become Due de 
Morny ; and all Ministers are to be made Counts, as are also all Generals of 
Division! Tremendous arethe anticipations and heart-flutterings of the hope- 
ful and unhopeful ; and those people who have tried to seem as though 
they disdained titles, are panting with delight at the notion of having any 
to bear. Still I would sites them not to be too certain of their gains. 
Much may happen to prevent their realizing them, and it is possible that 
at the last hour some one may persuade the Emperor that the time when 
France is clamouring for bread is not precisely the time to perform so mag- 
nificent a masquerade. . 

The King of Holland's visit to Compiegne produces little or no effect— 
nothing new attaches to it, and no political signification hangs to it. The 
King was, as Prince of Orange, an old personal friend of Louis Bonaparte, 
and the Queen, who was a Princess of W urtemburg, was brought up in 
habits of intimacy with old Prince Jerome and his family, who lived for 
many years at Stuttgard. Her Majesty visited Paris four or five years ago, 
and the Prince of Orange, her eldest son, was the Emperor's guest not very 
long since. All this combines to divest the Dutch visit of any considerable 
interest ; and the fact of paying for bread at the rate of one franc the 4 Ib. 
loaf, imprésses the Parisians far more than does tLe circumstance o! the 
King of the Netherlands being at this moment engsged in hunting and 
hearing operas at Compiegne. ' ee 

One thing, however, has amused the people here in spite of all their givom 
and distress, and that is a small paragraph that appeared in all the official 
papers, and that is to the following purport: ~ The I rince Tmperial, having 
received the button, followed the hunt with their Majesties. _ This requires 
explanation : when any one was, under the : Ancient Th vime in France, to 
have the honour of hunting with the sovereign, he received, the day before, 
the “Bouton de Chasse,” as it is called, and joined the royal hunt in the proper 
place assigned him by his rank and station. These usages are precisely what 
Louis Napoleon is above all things fond of reviving ; aml there is a marked 


endeavour, on all occasions, to do everything as it used to be done under the 
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absolute courts of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. The “ Chasse” of Compiegne 
or Fontainebleau, it must, however, be — is not much of what we should 
entitle a “hunt,” but rather what would be regarded as a mild after-dinner 
ride. The horsemen, in fine gold and silver-embroidered costumes, go canter- 
‘ne along well-trimmed allées ; and the hunting establishment of the monarch 
takes care to provide the proper passage of the game ; so, in reality, the most 
ferocious ch, weg or boar-hunt, is a very lady-like sort of enterprise, and 
one which offers but little danger to a child of six years old, mounted ona very 
wee pony, by whose side ride watchfully two attendants. Moreover, the hunt 
is now always restricted to a very short period of time, as the Emperor, since 
the Italian campaign, can with great difficulty get on horseback at all, and never 
ventures upon a ride of more than half an hour or three quarters. You see, 
therefore, that the receipt of the “ Bouton de Chasse” did not entail upon 
the Prince Imperial any very terrible danger or fatigue ; but the people of 
the middle ia lower orders were nevertheless amused at reading in the 
Constitutionnel and Patric that this small child had received the “ bouton de 
chasse.” 

A rumour is current, which must be taken in connection with that of the 
new creation of nobles, and which I have the best reasons for believing to be 
founded on fact ; it is, that the Emperor will oblige all his great dignitaries 
to commence receptions, on a grand scale, at their c untry-houses. His 
uncle’s practice was to force all those whom he paid to spend in their turn 
the money they received, and the present Emperor scems inclined to follow 
the example : but neither of these two rulers appear to perceive that forced 
expenditure is, after all, but a very clumsy mode of “setting trade going.” 

The day after to-morrow, M. Guizot’s brochure comes out ; but I would 
not advise you to expect too much from it. If what I have heard within 
these few days be true, it is chiefly composed of writings already published 
under various forms,—review-articles, despatches, &c. It must be avowed, 
that in this respect nothing can be less conscientious than both writers and 
publishers in this town. A man with a great name undertakes to give a 
volume to a publisher. The publisher advertises it with a new title, all his 
provincial correspondents engage for so many copies, the publisher is soon 
assured of his ms and the “great man” touches a handsome sum ; but the 
public is literally taken in, and purchases in a fresh form sundry pieces of 
prose it had already read elsewhere, and, perhaps, not thought very good. 
This is another of the several shapes assumed by dishonesty in France. 


THE PICTURE SHOW AT THE ITALIAN EXPOSITION. 
[FROM OUR FLORENCE CORRESPONDENT, | 

At last I can tell you something of the artistic part of our Italian Exposi- 
tion-— a portion of the entire gathering of the produce of human industry, 
which every association and memory of the past would lead us to regard 
with interest, if not perhaps with high expectation. Not, I say, with very 
sanguine expectations of the result of such a summons to the artists, on whom 
is laid the arduous task of taking up the thread of, and continuing the old 
art glories of such an artistic ancestry ; because Englishmen know that 
political freedom is absolutely essential to the existence of a vigorous and 
healthy school in any department of art or literature. We know that for 
many a generation past Italy has not lived under social conditions com- 
patible with the productive working of genius in any of its higher manifes- 
tations ; and the results of the small and puny attempts, which have been 
made to show that art was not wholly dead in its own classic land, have only 
shown how exactly facts tallied with theories on the subject. 

The circumstances under which the great high tide of art reached its 
high-water mark in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy, and then 
ebbed, are instructively illustrative of the inevitable influences exercised on 
art by the social and political circumstances of a nation. And the contem- 
porary history of Italian literature at the same period, it may be added, is as 
strongly marked by facts corroborative of the same truth. When, under the 
earliest of the Medicean suppressers of the Florentine liberty, an unrivalled 
constellation of great men was producing, both in art and literature, a wealth 
of nolle works, which were to be the delight of future ages and the undying 
glory of their own, art was basking in the twofold advantages arising from 
two different social conditions, wholly incompatible, and impossible to be 
enjoyed together, except at the exceptional moments of the ending of the one 
system and the beginning of the other, For despotic power and unlimited 
wealth lodged in the hands of splendour-loving, magnificent, and not unedu- 
cated princes, are not without advantages, of their own kind and order, for art. 
sut in that these are of an essentially material kind, they can produce only 
material results, and cannot supply the equally essential and spiritual elements 
needed for the production of the better and higher class of art. The great 
artists who made that exceptional time for ever memorable in the annals of 
mankind, were produced by an age and a regimen of freedom. They were 
paid only by the wealth, and employed by the vanity of those who destroyed 
that freedom. The proof of this truth is to be found in the fact that art- 
loving princes and the most liberal court patronage could not keep art in that 
high and palmy state in which freedom had left it. The decline began 
simultaneously with the decay of liberty. 

Nevertheless, Italy remained in some sort the home and the land of art. 
She remained so mainly, it is true, by right of possession of the great master- 
pieces of her better time, to which all nations were fain to come for instruc- 
tion and inspiration. But the very circumstance of being the possessor and 
guardian of these treasures, of being on their account the land of promise to 
every artistic temperament in every nation, made Italy a country in which 
artistic thoughts, pursuits, and aspirations, held a larger place, and made a 
larger portion of the common life than in other more happily cireumstanced 
nations. Even to the present day certain mechanical traditions, a certain 
degree of familiarity with material processes, a certain manual cleverness and 
dexterity, as well as high aims and aspirations, however impotent, have been 
kept alive. Further than this, there are abundantly suthcient reasons for 
believing, despite the unproductive imbecility to which the condition of their 
country has so long condemned them, that there does exist in the Italian 
races a degree of special aptitude for artistic excellence beyond that which 
is the average dowry of the other nations of Europe. If such be the case—if 
the perceptive faculties and the wsthetic nature be more strongly developed 
among the races that inhabit the peninsula, we may be quite certain, as well 
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from the analogy of all the operations of nature in such matters, as from our 
observation of the people in question, that this especial gift, if gift that cn 
be called, which consists but in the taking out from one scale power and 
force to make the other scale the heavier, is but a different arrangemer 
and not an increase of the total of human intellectual energy. And the 
specialty may be admitted, without any corresponding admission of the 60 
mrss that such a preponderance of powers should needs be the subject of 
envy, though it may be one of admiration to differently constituted and ep. 
dowed races. 

But if we admit it—if we are inclined to believe that Italy has heen in 
her best days, the mother and cradle of art, that she has even in her Worst 
days, as a consequence of her former fortunes, and from the natural organiza. 
tion of her sons, been able to keep herself before the eyes of the world ag jp 
some sort the special home of wsthetic culture ; and if we recognize the fact 
that nothing save a free, social, and political system be needed to open befor, 
reborn Italy a new career in art, which shall be the worthy continuation of tha; 
so lamentably cut short in its prime, three hundred years ago, it will be readily 
admitted that the present first great and general gathering of what she x 
able now to produce in this department of human effort, is a matter of yery 
special interest. We are here invited to see exactly the point at which th, 
nation is prepared to take up the tale so rudely broken off ;—to mark how 
much of life had been left not wholly extinguished, but only, as it wers 
smothered, ready to be warmed into renewed animation by the new rising of 
the sun of liberty. 

And here we have nearly a thousand pictures, gathered from almost every 
part of Italy, as means for the formation of our judgment on the question, 
They are contained in three vast halls on the ground-floor, and in about half 
a dozen smaller ones, opening off either side of the main building, on the 
upper floor. All these, it may be mentioned, are lighted in a manner which 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The most remarkable point to be noticed, is the very manifest chang: 
in the style and tendencies of Italian art, which has manifested jtsej 
within the last few years. And leaving out for the moment whatever dif. 
ference of opinion may exist, as to the value of this change, and the 
prospects opened by it for a new career of Italian art, it may be remarke( 
that the mere fact, that the new social conditions of the peninsula haye 
already made themselves felt in the influences they have exercised on the 
world of art, is a very noteworthy, and, be the immediate results what they 
may, an encouraging phenomenon. And that these influences have been felt, 
and that they have already had time to manifest themselves very unmistak- 
ably, is abundantly clear to any one who has made even a first hurried run of 
observation through the picture rooms of the Florence Exposition. 

A comparison of the pictures of some ten years since, now to be seen on 
the walls of the Exposition by the side of the most recent productions, with 
these latter, assuredly justifies the assertion, that the change is, on the 
whole, in the direction of progress. And, in addition to this gratifying fact, 
the nature of the change is in itself extremely encouraging, and for the following 
reasons. In the old palmy days of art, the impulsion, which all artistic effort 
followed—the beau idéal at which it aimed,—was one, well defined, well recog- 
nized, and most obediently accepted. It was, as we all know, the impulsion 
of religious faith and feeling. No sublimest genius was daring enough or 
rebellious or eccentric enough to think of emancipating itself from the modes 
of thought and from the aims set before it by the great and universal patron 
of medieval Italian art. All submitted to be schooled, with more or less 
docility, by its traditions and its requirements. And no genius was killed 
or cramped by this unity of inspiration, because it was inspiration ; because 
those influenced by it rendered a willing and not a slavish obedience, them- 
selves deeply feeling what they were required to express, and nothing 
doubting that the highest and truest mission of art was the due expression 
of it. 

That time passed away. Other influences, other thoughts became dominant 
in the social world. But a unity of impulsion, a recognized standard was 
still not wanting to art. The academical and critical period followed. The 
dictum of a school succeeded to the free impulse of the old universal 
religious sentiment, and mannerism was the result. Then came the long 
dark ages of artistic classicalism. And this unity of impulsion did kill 
genius, because it in no wise partook of the nature of inspiration ; because 
the obedience it required was a mere slavish compliance with the dpse dirits 
of academic rule. And this dull, dead period—this hybernation of art,— 
continued, as it was in the nature of things that it should do, till within the 
last few years, till the social system which had generated it, was on the point 
of perishing. But this time there exists no one impulsion, no master-influence, 
ready to assume the authority which the old academical autocracy has lost. The 
artist world have gone like shepherdless sheep, if not astray, yet every one after 
his own way. Old traditions and artistic creeds have been cast to the winds. 
Every man has to seek out his path for himself. There is abundant feeling 
about in the dark, with more or less of innate power to find or make a way. 
The amount of tentative, self-reliant effort, observable among this enormous 
quantity of canvasses, is very remarkable. And this is the reason why the 
very unmistakable signs of change in the aims and tendencies of the most 
modern art in Italy are, even independently of the question of the absolute 
amount of progress that has been achieved, highly satisfactory and encol- 
raging. ae 

It might, perhaps, be expected, that in the process of emancipation from 
conventional rule, which has been described, landscape would be the depart 
ment of art which would most readily find its own right path, and most imme 

diately feel the advantage of being thrown on the resources of individual 
inspiration. And such the present Exhibition would show to be the case. 
The return to nature and nature’s teaching, is in this case more direct, more 
obvious, and more readily had recourse to ; and, perhaps, what would striki 
a stranger, especially an Englishman, most in passing through these _ 
would be both the quantity and quality of the landscape painting. *" 
no other department would he be more struck by the certain eon 
of gain that has been realized by the change that has been sp yken - 
It is almost useless to specify individual pictures, when it is quite mpoY 
sible to name a tithe of those which well deserve to be particularizee. 
But it is difficult to refrain from noticing a few of the most striking. 
There is a very admirable landscape by Perotti of Turin, quite 1 bee 
modern style, hanging in one of the three large downstairs rooms at Me™ 
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sles with one of the old-school glossy-burnt Siena compositions of trees, 
5 ‘castles, &e., without one tint of nature’s colouring in the whole of it. 
“apt icture, some five feet long by three in height, represents an 


» " i’ 
erottis , , 
ee ain y simple expanse of poor scantily-covered pasture ground, broken 


by patches of reeds and brushwood, with a pollard willow in the foreground, 
and a peasant figure or two seated underit. That is all. But the bit of 
- ture is rendered with a truth of colouring and of atmosphere absolutely 
mndertal: and the result ‘is, that a delighted crowd may always be seen 
before it. A couple of woodland scenes, and a snow effect, by Valentini, 
of Milan, may be noticed as very excellent, from the same trustful following 
of nature. Two views In the Roman Campagna, by Vertunni, of Rome ; 
the Villa d’Este, at Tivoli, by Fontanesi, of Modena ; may also be placed in 
the same category. ss sled 
The “Abdication of the Duke of Athens, by Ussi, is a picture which 
would hold a very prominent place in any exhibition in any country. It is 


very large, containing a great number of figures, of life size. The scene takes 
‘ fon) e + 
Jace in a hall of the Palazzo Vecchio, at Florence. The wretched usurper, 


eagerly urged by his own mailed soldiers on the one hand, while his decision 
‘, more calmly waited for by the representatives of the people (one a 
Dominican monk, and another an old man in armour—two admirable figures) 
on the other side, is seated in the centre of the picture, and holds the pen 
on the point of signing the deed of abdication, while the miserable and 
onilty man who had been his Minister, and who knows that his master’s fall 
will give him up to the vengeance of the people, stands cowering in an agony 
2 hd 79 + - > ” 
of terror by the side of him. “The Departure of the Exiles from Siena, 
when that city was taken by Cosmo the First (by Signor Pollastrini, of Leg- 
horn), is a very fine picture, less academic in manner than those of Bezzuoli, 
but more so than the great work of Signor Ussi. Altramura, also of Naples, 
though established in Florence, and whose pictures are not unknown in 
England, has also sent some very pretty bits of genre, with landscape back- 
crounds. His “ Return of Tasso to his Sister’s House at Sorrento,” and 
rect nition by her under the trellis of a vine, across the supports of which the 
long and lovely coast-line of the Bay of Naples is seen, is a charming picture. 

There is one other picture which I must mention before cutting short a 
list, which might well be extended to much greater length were space and 
time elastic. It is ‘‘ The Council of the Ten crossing the Court of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice on their way to the Council Chamber.” The Doge and 
some of the council have already ascended some steps of the well-known 
giant’s staircase. Nothing can be more simple than this composition by 
Signor Celentano, of Rome. But there is a vigour and life-like individuality 
in the figures, an originality and freedom in the treatment, that promises 
much for future works by this young artist. 

It is a good symptom that the Italians themselves are not inclined to be 
thoroughly well contented with this exhibition of the national art. They 
want something better yet. Therefore they will achieve something better. 
I have found foreigners more enthusiastic in their praise and in their wonder 
that Italy should have been able to get such a show of pictures together ; 
and I have heard many comparisons of this Italian picture-show with the last 
year’s French Exhibition, very strongly in favour of the former. 








MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Ir has been the fashion of late to abuse the English people abroad for 
their manners, their costume, and their eccentricity. For our part, we fail 
to see the justice of these attacks, although there is no denying that 
the English people often challenge criticism, and offer scope for ill-natured 
remarks. In music, for instance, this assertion holds good. Whether the 
English are a musical or an unmusical nation, is a question which we shall not 
now discuss. At all events, they expose themselves to unnecessary reflection, 
through willingly or unwillingly allowing things to take place, which we feel 
sure would not be tolerated in any other country. To give an example :— 
At aa Opera Concert, held on Saturday last at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
an incident oecurred which will scarcely be credited, but for the truth of 
which we can vouch, having seen it with our own eyes, and heard it with our 
own ears. At this concert, which was very numerously attended, Madlle. 
Tietjens and Signor Giuglini were the principal attractions ; whilst Madame 
Caradori and Signor Bossi (not Rossi) helped to fill up the programme. 

The first part of the concert consisted of selections from “ Don Giovanni,” 
commencing with the overture —capitally played—and followed by the 
quartett, “ Non ti fidar, a misera,” which went off rather flatly. Next came 
Madame Caradori, who in “ Batti, batti” was by no means equal to Patti ; 
but whose place was quickly taken by Signor Giuglini, singing “Il mio 
tesoro,” with his wonted sweetness. We will pass over the duet, “La ci 
darem,” by Bossi and Caradori, to give a word of praise to Madlle. 
Tietjens, for her beautiful rendering of the aria, “ Non mi dir,” thus approach- 
ing the finale of the first act, viz.: the trio of the masks, “ Protegga i giusto 
Cielo,” which, like the opening piece, failed to produce the usual effect, 
However, a very unusual effect was created by what followed. How do 
our readers suppose the “Interval of fifteen minutes,” allotted to rest, was 
taken up? Bya rehearsal! This rehearsal was devoted to perfecting a new 
song, calied “Ta Stella,” to be executed at the beginning of the second 
part, by Madlle. Tietjens, for whom it was expressly composed by Signor 
Arditi. It might be thought that the rehearsal of a new work would involve 
the presence of the principal performer, but this little matter was dispensed 
with on this notable occasion, possibly because the rehearsal would have 
horne too close a resemblance to the performance. Signor A rditi, therefore 
undertook to watch the proceedings, on behalf of Madlle. Tietjens entered 
the orchestra, hat in hand, seated himself by the side of the pice sepeopehe 
Hi rr Manns, and then and there began to give instructions how to conduet 
“s new composition. It being a rehearsal and not a performance, of course 
: AA anes were treated as if the y wets in abeyance. All the characteristic 

vatures attaching to a rehearsal were painfully manifest. False notes, wrong 
time, stamping of feet, the want ofa “crescendo” or “ diminuendo,” acrash 
here, a smash there; in short, the public were allowed to havea peep behind 
the curtain and to witness all the amusing incidents of a perfect “ alin om 
scene.” By degrees “ La Stella” became brighter and brighter, and the 
composer, apparently satisfied with the splendour of his own creation, 


departed from the stage. At first, the majority of those present appeared 





sorely puzzled how to interpret this new phenomenon. Some thought it was 
an addition to the programme, others again took it to be the overture of 
“Martha” to be played at the opening of the second part, “La Stella” 
being a “ valse A Mh Venzano,” somewhat in the style of Flotow’s music, 
which music, as our readers are probably aware, partakes much of the salta- 
tory character. Gradually, however, the audience awoke to a new convic- 
tion as they became aware of the amazing fact, that they were actually 
assisting at the rehearsal of their own concert. 

Some audiences might have shown a not unnatural impatience at being 
considered incapable of judging what was going on; they might, we appre- 
hend, have expressed their disapprobation in an unmistakable manner. Not 
so, however, our good-natured and indulgent English audience ; they not 
only acquiesced in, but even applauded the proceeding. Could such a thing, 
we ask, take place in any other country? But if the public is to be repre- 
hended for their injudicious leniency, on the other end. the conductor, 
no less than the composer and the singer, are, we think, to be blamed for 
withholding the respect they owe at all times to an intelligent and 
educated audience. If Signor Arditi trembled for the fate of his new 
offspring, why expose it to such fearful odds? If Madlle. Tietjens dared 
not trust herself to the baton of the conductor, why not choose a more 
fitting opportunity for rehearsing the new song, or substitute another piece 
in its place? However, the thing is of no importance. All we contend 
is, that proceedings such as these are not only calculated to damage us in the 
eyes of impartial observers, they also tend to diminish our claims to be 
considered an essentially musical nation. 

The second part of the concert calls for little remark. It was devoted to 
selections from “ Martha,” in which Madlle. Tietjens and Signor Giuglini 
were both liberally applauded, the former winning for herself an encore in 
the “ Last Rose of Summer,” which she gave with much feeling, though at a 
somewhat slow pace. Signor Bossi possesses a pleasing baritone voice, which 
appears to have been carefully trained ; but he, too, indulges in dragging the 
time to an unnatural degree, whereby the music is stripped of whatever 
charm it may otherwise possess. 

London ought to consider herself very fortunate in possessing two singers 
like Madlle. Tietjens and Signor Giuglini, at a ata 9 of the year when all 
the principal artistes are “starring” somewhere on the boards of provincial 
and continental theatres. We hear of Signor Mario resuming his career on 
the Italian stage at Paris, as A/mavira ; of Madlle. Patti being about to 
appear in Dublin, and later in Berlin, in some of her favourite characters. 
Madlle. Czillag has, we are told, proceeded to Trieste ; while Signor Tam- 
berlik does not fear to expose his “ ut de poitrine” to the freezing atmosphere 
of St. Petersburgh. 

Naturally enough, the directors of the Crystal Palace have availed them- 
selves of the presence of the German songstress and her Italian companion, 
by giving two “ shilling opera concerts” during the week, which, as was to be 
expected, have drawn immense audiences, the weather being at the same 
time unusually beautiful. But if the frequenters of the opera concerts at 
Sydenham are attracted thither by the announcement of two powerful names 
only, the friends of Mr. Alfred Mellon are not so easily contented, and like 
to combine quality with quantity. His benefit and concluding night of the 
concerts this season was a veritable feast. No less than eight first-rate 
singers, and an equal proportion of soloists on all possible instruments, from 
the piccolo to the ophecleide, the cornet-a-pistons to the pianoforte, appeared 
on this memorable occasion. To pass in review a programme of such magni- 
tude would be an almost Herculean task, the more so when we add, that this 
phalanx of talent was rendered yet more imposing by the addition of two 
volunteer bands,—the Victoria Rifles and the City of London Rifle Brigade,— 
which, in Beethoven’s “ Battle-piece,” a weak production of a great man, 
assisted materially in gaining the battle of Vittoria,—not under Wellington, 
indeed, but under the joint direction of Messrs. Stanton Jones and Henry 
Sprake ! 

Of the orchestra, conducted by Mr. Mellon, it is, we think, unnecessary 
to state, that they performed the overture to “Guillaume Tell,’ Mendelssohn's 
Italian Symphony (the entire work), and a selection from “ Don Giovanni” 
to perfection. M. Silas pleased us much ina fantasia for the pianoforte of his 
own composition, on a Scotch air, while Mesdames Parepa, Laura Baxter, 
and Lancia, Messrs. Thomas, Fontanier, and Donald King, received one and 
all the hearty approbation of a densely crowded audience. Nothing, how- 
ever, contributed more to the amusement of the evening than the performance 
of a “Comic Orchestral Fantasia,” founded on the story of “ Thre blind 
mice.” Although the fantasia contains little or no music, yet it is so full of 
drollery and fun that the whole may be pronounced a genuine success. Mr. 
Pratten (flute), who had the honour of representing the “ first mouse,” 
certainly did his best, by lamentable accents, to impress the audience 
with the feeling of uneasiness as to his ultimate fate, but he was 
outdone by his rival, Mr. Lazarus (clarionet), the “struggling mouse,” 
who, under the steel of the “cruel chopper,” squeaked and shrieked 
so successfully that the public were moved to tears—of laughter. Nor must 
we omit to thank those gentlemen who, with praiseworthy modesty, under- 
took the subordinate, but withal interesting, parts of the “ cats,” for their 
strict adherence to the original text, and their perseverance in frightening to 
death those poor blind mice. 

The enthusiastic manner in which Mr. Mellon was received both at the 
beginning and the close of the performance, testified how highly his merits 
were appreciated by the vast numbers who had assembled in order to give 
him a proof of their respect and sympathy on the occasion of his benefit. 
From a resumé of the season we learn that these popular orchestral concerts 
have been attended by more than one hundred thousand persons. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mapame Grist commenced her provincial tour on Monday last. Before 
taking her final leave of the English public, she wrote the following letter, 
which we quote from a musical contemporary ‘-— 

PKANSLATION 

** Having made my last appearance in Lonaon, I have determined to bring my 
professional carecr to a close by a final visit to the principal towns of Great 
Brita’n and Ireland. 


, 
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“In so doing, I believe I am acting consistently, and endeavouring to show 
how deeply I have treasured the welcome that for many years has been so 
lavishly bestowed upon me in this country. 


! 


“There is something inexpressibly affecting to me in addressing the word | 


‘ Farewell’ to an English audience; for that farewell is an adieu—-and for ever— 


to the land of my adoption as an artiste ; to the land in which have been centered | 
all my hopes; in which have been realised my bfightest wishes. It is a farewell | 


to a career which, by unexampled generosity and unparalleled kindness, has far | 


surpassed my expectations and exceeded my deserts. 

“To say adieu, therefore, to this country inspires me with the deepest regret. 
That this regret is shared by the English public I venture to believe ; for to think 
otherwise would be to do violence to a support that has never failed me—to a 
partiality on which I have had but too often to depend. It is this consciousness 
that mitigates the pain inseparable from such an occasion, and that will always 
be a source of pleasure to me in my retirement ; enhancing the remembrance of 
those countless acts of favour for which the thousands who have bestowed them 
will have the heartfelt gratitade of 

“ Greua Grist.” 


The late Earl of Westmoreland was the promoter of a movement to present | party, unpractical everywhere, but more insanely so in Germany than any. 


Mr. Costa with a testimonial in acknowledgment of the long and important 
services he has rendered to art, ducing a period of thirty years. We learn 
that a committee of noblemen, gentlemen, professors of music, and amateurs 
will now carry out the intention of the late Earl of Westmoreland, and the 
vear of the great Exhibition has been selected, inasmuch as Mr. Costa will 
ve the conductor of the musical inauguration, and will also direct the Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace. 

Anton Rubinstein, the celebrated pianist and composer, has left Berlin 
for St. Petersburgh, o enter upon his duties as chief director of the new 
Conservatorium of Music. 

Gluck’s opera of “ Alceste” will be brought out at the Grand Opera in Paris, 
in the course of the present month. It is said, that an electric métronome, 
used by Berlioz, at his Monster Concerts, will be employed on this occasion. 
Another novelty is the formation of * Popular Classical Concerts,’ under 
the direction of M. Pasdeloup, conductor of the “Société des Jeunes 
Artistes.” We have our “ Monday Popular Concerts,” but those in Paris 
will be “ Sunday Popular Concerts,” since they will take place on Sunday 
afternoons, at two o'clook. 

We are told that M. Auber is finishing another new opera, to be brought 
out at the Opera Comique towards the close of the season. The book is the 
last work of the late M. Scribe, completed by M. de Saint-Georges. 

At a grand concert to be given in Paris by the Société des Concerts of the 
Conservatoire, in aid of the erection of a monument to Cherubini at Flo- 
rence, a new composition of Signor Rossini will be performed, called “ Les 
Titans.” A short time since, the author of “Il Barbiére” and “Guillaume 
Tell,” sent the widow of Cherubini a portrait, representing this great com- 
voser in his youth, accompanied by the following words :—“ Voici, chére 

fadame Cherubini, le portrait de ce grand homme resté aussi jeune dans 
votre coeur, que dans mon esprit.” 





MEN OF MARK.—No. XXI. 
COUNT RECHBERG. 

Owe of our speakers in the House of Commons, towards the close of the 
last session, spoke of Count Rechberg as the enlightened Prime Minister of 
Austria. The praise was not undeserved, and when the violence of the 
moment and the exasperation of party spirit shall have subsided, it is in 
that character that Count Rechberg will go down to posterity. We, in this 
country, have so very large a share in the political liberalism of Count 
Rechberg, that we have no right to neglect the true and minute comprehen- 
sion of his acts and of his character, and we should be careless of our own 
merits were we neglectful of a man whom those merits have helped to form. 

M. de Rechbery’s whole life has been devoted to politics, and in the 
diplomatic career responsibilities were imposed upon him at a very early 
age. The first portions of his comma then years the impressions of 
which lend a colour to later experience—were spent in the centres of 
liberalism. After having, as a mere boy of two and twenty, passed 
a few months of attachéship in Berlin, young Bernhard Rechberg received 
the title of Secretary of Legation, and was despatched in that quality 
to the Austrian mission in London. It was just at the time when 
Engiand for the first time openly broke with the traditions of “ 1815,” 
a at the instigation of the hero of Waterloo, cast aside some of those 
traditions which Waterloo was erroneously supposed to have helped to con- 
seerate. It was the autumn of 1830, three months after the July revolution in 
France had been welcomed by a large party in this country as an auspicious 
event. Forupwards of two years, Count Rechberg remained in England, 
living in the close intimacy of Englishmen, mastering the language till it 
became to him as his own, winning friendships which he has never lost, and 
acquiring a strong, purely British cast of social, moral, and political thought, 
which has never left him since. After an intermediary residence at Darmstadt 
as chargé daffaires, he was at only seven and twenty appointed to the same 
post at B His fate threw him everywhere directly or indirectly in 





srussels ! 
contact with the then, to all appearance, successful revolution of July, and in 
Brussels all his English habits and English memories were refreshed at the 
quasi-Britannic Court of King Leopold. A four years’ mission in Belgium 
was followed (in 1841) by one of no less importance to Stockholm! to 
Stockholm, where the legitimate dynasty had been superseded by the son 
of a French innkeeper, and where despotic theories were not likely to find a 
very congenial atmosphere. Count Rechberg’s last diplomatic post was Rio 
Janeiro, whence he returned to find himself, for the first time, mixed up 
actively with German politics. 

The Revolution of 1848, in Paris, had borne its fruits in most of the con- 
tinental capitals ; and in not a few, the entire.mass of the peaceable popu- 
lation had craved that the tyrannical reign of the theorizing few might be 
brought to an end in Vienna, above all. The horror was universal of a series 
of acts of violence perpetrated by foreigners ; for the Viennese to this day 
— themselves upon the fact that not an Austrian was to be found on the 

varricades. An Austrian archduke, however, was at Frankfort, and, had the 
head of the House of Hapsburg been so minded, the larger half at least of 
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“United Germany” would have gladly gathered under the leadership of a 
State, whose victories were the then popular theme from the Elbe to the 
Rhine. Count Rechberg was held to be the most fitting person to represent 
the cabinet of Vienna at Frankfort, and in the spring of ’49 he was named 
Plenipotentiary to the so-called Central Executive of Germany. Eighteen 
months later, in the autumn of 1850, the re-instated “ Confederation” 
invested him with the dignity of Civil Commissioner, for the settlement of 
the intricate affairs of Electoral Hesse. : 
It is not our purpose, nor would our space permit us, to enter into the 
details of the internal divisions of petty German States. To explain acey- 
rately the question of “ Hesse-Cassel” as it is termed, and enable the reader 
to appreciate all its bearings, would require a small volume ; but this much 
we may say,—that, in his conduct upon that singularly “ vexed question,” 
Count Rechberg was animated, as he always has been, by an indescrihabjo 
preference for legal liberty over revolutionary violence ; and this, added to his 
utter carelessness for popularity, combined to point him out to the implacable 
hatred of the coffee and beer-house demagogues. From the'winter of 50 until 
now, few men have ever been so unremittingly pursued by the ultra-radica} 


where ; and no man has so perfectly disdained their enmity as has Count 
techberg, whose disdain has been a new and unpardonable crime. 

All his imperturbable contempt, however, for that vain empty fame which 
comes and go. s with the fickle breath of the mob, had not secluded him from 
the esteem of such men as were worthy to appreciate him. Those who knew 
Count Rechberg well, had a very decided opinion of lis worth. Felix 
Schwartzenberg, the iron-willed, determined “ Germanizer” had no sympathy 
for him ; for he well knew how little faith Rechberg had in the “systema- 
tizing Liberals” “&la Francaise,” who hoped to screw down living Austria, 
strong in her very variety, into that crushing torture-frame, entitled “ admi- 
nistration” in France. The Schwartzenberg government was not one under 


_ which a man like Count Rechberg could take any leading part ; he could 


serve it to the utmost of his power, for it was the government of his country, 
He could not feel enthusiastically towards it, for all his own liberal conyic- 
tions went against its spirit. For this very reason the statesman who most 
perfectly was aware of the peculiar qualifications of Count Rechberg for 
public life, and who had watched him through his whole diplomatic career, 
formed an estimate of him directly opposite to that which could be formed 


| by men of the Schwartzenberz-Bach school. This “statesman” was no other 


than Prince Metternich. 

“ You don’t suppose I don’t see the superiority of constitutional government 
as it is practised in England?” used to be one of the Prince’s favourite 
speeches when talking politics with his private friends. “ But,” he would 
add (we fear with some truth), “another and still greater superiority which 
it proves, is the superiority of the people who practise it.” 

We do not believe that England and her political institutions ever had a 
warmer or more intelligent admirer than Prince Metternich ; but the moment 
at which he might have tried to infuse somewhat of the same spirit into the 
policy of his own country, went by without the attempt being possible. The 
Emperor Francis governed in every imaginable sense, interfering literally in 
everything, and making it absolutely impracticable for his Prime Minister to 
originate or uphold any policy of his own. Austria, such as Maria Theresa 
and Joseph Il. had left her, possessed all the elements required for attaining, 
with time and progressive self-development, to the internally independent 
condition of self-governing England. This Prince Metternich saw. This 
the Emperor Francis never did see ; and during upwards of thirty years his 
Imperial Majesty did his very utmost to “take the life out” of his empire. 
He succeeded; and when he died, he left Austria most ingeniously 
“ organized,”—a manner of self-acting bureaucracy, a model machine, not a 
living country. The Minister he left in his place (for the Emperor Ferdinand 
did not count) had preserved his opinions, but had lost his youth. What he 
would have done thirty years before he did not venture to do when the power 
of action was given to him. He left the work of reform undone, but he never 
lost the belief that reform was necessary. He waited. Events rose up like 
the waves of the ocean, and carried all before them. They did not ruffle the 
serenity of Metternich’s mind. He did not modify his opinions ; and the 
excesses of ’48 did not make him think despotism fair or right any more 
than the habits of absolutism had driven him (like some of his colleagues) 
into advocacy of Jacobinism under the disguise of centralization. No ; he 
retired to England, saw more of Englishmen than ever, and when he returned 
to Austria was more than ever persuaded that the Emperor Francis made a 
great mistake in 1805. _ 

Meanwhile, the man in whom was incarnate the new system of Govern- 
ment was suddenly snatched from the sphere of his activity. Felix Schwart- 
zenberg died in 1853, and for a moment the sun positively stood still in the 
political sky of Austria. Let what would be his faults and misapprehensions, 
Schwartzenberg was one of those mighty natures which for a time impose 
silence upon reason, and substitute the fact of their will in the place of every- 
thing else. Had Schwartzenberg lived, no one who knows Austria can doubt 
that at this hour she would have been a constituted, compact, thoroughly 
“ organized” state. Would she have been “ Austria” in all her capacity of 
self-development, in all her genuine strength, in all her varied faculties of 
public life? that is a totally different question. So long as such a very 
remarkable individual man as Felix Schwartzenberg governed the State, 
Prince Metternich was silent, and stood apart, anxiously observant of the 
workings of a problem more unfamiliar to him (upon his own showing) than 
the red-tapism of Francis the Kaiser himself. But when the one, the only 
master-mind of the whole Government was for ever gone, when to inferior 
abilities was abandoned the task, a giant alone could have conceived 
or tried to carry out, then, the Austrian statesman, “ Statesman” an 
“ Austrian,” both passionately to the last, began anxiously to note the error 
of the ways which were being pursued by small men. 

From 1853 to 1859 all terms must seem cruelly severe in which any 
attempt is made to characterize truly the manner of Government applied t 
the Austrian empire. It was a mixture of over-Government and noD- 
Government, in which the stern memories of the Schwartzenberg policy ap; 
plicable only by himself) alternated with the indulgent, “live-and-et-live 
traditions of the Emperor Ferdinand, the charm whereof was utterly lost 1 
this age of inquisitiveness and hurry. For the whole administration, at the 
head of which stood Count Buol, we know but of one word: it was 
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aninterrupted strecession of blunders, Everything went wrong, and there 
Trew up a conviction that if anything comparatively right were done, it must 
he hy chance, or by mistake. . ; a3 : ; ™ 
This could not last. All the thinking men of Austria (and Austria is full 
of them) felt that alterations must be made, and the man who first took 
pon himself, with the authority of his experience and his age, to say so to 
-he Emperor was Prince Metternich. His conversations with his Imperial 
master were Very frequent, and always tended towards thesame aim. Real 
Liberalism and constitutionalism, after the English and not the French 
»odel—that is, the utmost development of all the forces of the country—that 
was what Prince Metternich advised. He went on so advising till he died ; 
| making the young sovereign acquainted with the merits of the men, 


ant : = ° . ° ° . 
eho, according to his belief, could best aid him in a reconstruction of 
\ustria. When the lips were for ever closed from which such grave counsel 


had issued, every word that they had uttered became indelibly stamped upon 
the Emperor's mind. From this period (1858) he resolved upon the changes 
in principle that must be effected, and set to work to cause the minutest 
reports to be drawn up upon the carrying them into practice. The Hunga- 
rian complication was now taken into serious consideration, and the result 
was, that on the eve of the war, Count Rechberg was sent for from Frank- 
fort, where he had for four years exercised the presidential dignity. 

The Emperor sent for Count Rechberg because he had been made thoroughly 
familiar with his character and capacity by the late Prince Metternich, and 
necause he knew that a more true and honest “ Liberal” could not be 
found. The Emperor had decided to change the entire governing system 
then on the eve of the war, because in common with every Austrian 
in existence, he believed in great impending military glory for Austria. 
Perhaps the new Minister may have been of opinion that the changes 
should be immediately declared. Most of those concerned thought differently, 





and fancied such changes would come with a still greater grace after vic- | 


tories, of which none doubted, should have been achieved. 
ordained that still severer trials should be inflicted. Austria bore them with 
a dignity and uprightness that hastened the current of European feeling in 
her favour. When the campaign of ’59 was over, and the diplomatic settle- 
ments had to be attended to, the earliest occupation was to repair before 
attempting to reform. Count Rechberg remained invested with all the 
power that had once been Prince Metternich’s, and his unceasing labour was 
to bring about a state of things that should reduce that power by more than 
half, if not abolish it. 

When the Emperor called Count Rechberg to him on the 17th May, ’59, he 
put into his hand the fundamental sketch of what was destined to be later 
the “ Diploma” of 20th October, 1860. In the same spirit were directed all 
the labours of the Minister. He determined, if possible, to be liberal, that is 
(let this be well pondered over), to be neither democratic nor feudal. For 
this he drew down upon himself the hatred of the “ Centralists,” and the rage 
of the “ Federalists.” But he, to a certain degree, carried out his plan. 
Wherever Count Rechberg’s influence has been felt, the dictates of moderation 
have prevailed, and no absolutism, whether from above or below, has been 
able to establish itself. Count Rechberg’s task has been of so singular a 
nature, the remotest chance even of its success has so hung upon the inevi- 
table annoyance of opposite factions, that the man who ventured to under- 
take it was necessarily marked out as a victim. Count Rechberg has been 
uncomplainingly one. ‘ 

His chief characteristics are duty, worship, honesty, and self-forgetfulness 
Those who know Count Rechberg intimately say—* The thought of himself 
never crosses his mind.” This innate tendency to self-oblivion was probably 
much developed in him by a three years’ residence (from 51 to °54) with 
“Father” Radetzky, as the celebrated field-marshal was proverbially called 
throughout all Germany. To him Count Rechberg was adjoined as a species 
of civil authority, and few men were more likely to be impressed than he 
was by the truly heroic gaieties of the marshal, softened, too, as they were 
by age. Like all true soldier-natures, like our own great duke, like 
Bugeand, like Benedek-Radetzky, he reverenced what is noble in human in- 
tellect, believed in the power of truth as All Mighty, and never let his 
vision be obscured by the faintest shadow of self cast across it. Those who 
know Count Rechberg best say Radetzky’s example served above all to make 
him accept severely the occasional injustices of destiny. One of his pecu- 
liarities, which is but little suspected, perhaps, in this country, is that he is 
a determined Free-trader. Should the opportunity ever be afforded him of 
giving publie proof of his convictions, it will be seen how all the moral 
courage of the Austrian Foreign Secretary of State—a quality no one dis- 
putes in him—will be brought to the support of doctrines Sir Robert Peel 
would have endorsed, and in which in Austria, for the moment, few men, 
except the Emperor himself, have been found to concur. His career has 
been an eminently useful—it has not been a pleasant one. We repeat it ; 
to be justly judged he must wait for history ; he has done his duty too un- 
swervingly to expect popularity, and he necessarily stands alone, and with- 
out a“ party.” In history he will take rank as the man who mainly helped 

to make a free country of Austria, and call her native forces into play by 
means of representative institutions. For having done this, the much- 
abused, much-misui.dcrstood popularity-disdaining Count Rechberg, will go 


down to posterity (and that is something) as the “ Enlightened Prime 
Minister of Austria.” 





JOHNSON’S DEEP-SEA PRESSURE-GAUGE. 


_ Is very deep soundings the pressure of the water is too great to admit of 
its measurement, except by the use of a body possessing a very slight degree 
of elasticity. , 
Mr. Canton, in the year 1761, communicated his observations on the com- 
pression of water, which he found to be one part in 21-740, under the pressure 
of one atmosphere, and in water placed under a receiver, he found an expan- 
sion of the same amount, when the air in the receiver was exhausted. Mr. 
Perkins found a diminution of +%,ths of the bulk of water under 1.120 
atmospheres ; that is, about one part in 19,000 for one atmosphere. Water, 
therefore, possessing this slight degree of elasticity, appears well adapted to 





‘letermine its pressure at great depths. It is well known that a cork fitted 


into the neck of a bottle, and lowered in water, will be driven into the body 
of the bottle, if the depth be sufficient ; or, if of less depth, that it will be 
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driven down a certain distance, according tothe depth to which it is lowered, 
and that it will as gradually ascend to its original position on being raised to 
the surface. One made of metal was exhibited last year at the meeting of 
the British Association, reference then being made to the use of glass, to 
vary the experiments ; but it has been found that with metal it is impossible 
to see when the gauge is free from air bubbles, and it was Mr. Jobnson’s 
wish to prepare one of glass, which he did, and which was exhibited by 
Mr. Glaisher, in Section A, at the last meeting at Manchester. 

The instrument now figured is of glass entirely ; it consists of a cylin- 
drical glass vessel, with a finely-graduated long stem or neck, within which 
is placed an elastic ring and an elastic 
stopper ; the latter in action pushes the 
former down the stem, and leaves it at its 
lowest depression, where it remains acting 
as an index, whilst the stopper itself again 
ascends the stem. 

In the cut, A is the cylinder ; B, stem 
with graduated seale ; C, flat elastic rin 
or index; D, elastic stopper; E, me 
frame lined with caoutchouc ; F, caoutchoue 
rings protecting gauge from concussion ; 
G, caoutchouc rings at top and bottom of 
case, securing the frame in position; H, 
metal hook on door securing the top of 
case ; 1, clasp to door, let in to avoid pro- 
jection; K, “vent” or grooved needle 
inserted with stopper ; L, brass hook used 
to draw up elastic ring. 

Some few precautions are necessary to 
be attended to before use, viz., the vessel 
must be well rinsed with boiled water, for 
the purpose of preventing the adhesion of 
aie to its inner surface ; next it must be 
filled with sea-water which has been boiled, 
and thus freed from air, to exclude all air 
from the entire vessel and stem. 

In this state it is ready for use, and the 
first step to be taken is to insert the clastic 
ring and the stopper, with a small vrooved 
needle by its side, thus reserving a small 
openiny for the escape of superfluous water, 
pressing the stopper so far down the stem, 
that its lower edge and the first or zero 
line (marked 1500) on the scale are coinci- 
dent, then withdraw the grooved needle, 
and the elastic stopper will tightly fit the 
stem. To prevent excessive friction of the stopper, it should be slightly 
lubricated occasionally. 

On lowering the gauge into water of greater pressure or density than that 
of the water contained within it, the latter is compressed till it is of the 
same density as the water by which it is surrounded, and the elastic stopper 
is pressed down the stem towards the cylinder, at the same time pushing 
the elastic ring before it. On raising the gauge from water of greater to water 
of less density, the water contained within the gauge expands, and the elastic 
stopper is gradually pressed upwards, leaving the elasticring behind. On arriving 
at the surface the lower edge of the stopper should be found at zero, and the 














elastic ring opposite to that division on the graduated stem marking the 


' tenth or 200 parts ; these are numbered from 1,800 to 2,000. 
therefore, corresponds to 1-2,000th part of the whole. 
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degree of compression of the water at the greatest depth to which the 
instrument has been lowered. This depth should be made known by the 
sounding line to which, at least for some time, the instrument in each ex peri- 
ment should be attached. The mass of water in the cylinder and stem is 
considered to be divided into 2,000 parts, of which the stem contains one- 
Kach part, 
Each part on the 
stem is divided into ten smaller parts, and, therefore, the space between the 
smallest divisions represents a compression of 1-20,000th part. 

A compression of one part in 20,000 is caused by a pressure of 15'S Ibs. 
avoirdupois, or a depth of sea water of 35,456 feet, or nearly six fathoms, 
This result is confirmed both by the experiments of Mr. Canton and Mr. 
Perkins, and Mr. Johnson, and appears to be a perfectly safe basis for the 
compilation of tables of comparison and pressure. It is, however, highly 
desirable that the depths as thus determined, should be compared with ‘those 
determined at the same time by soundings at different depths, as such would 
furnish either the corrections, if any, necessary to be applied, and to give 
confidence in the indications by the pressure gauge, and enable it to be used 
with confidence when strong currents render the use of the lead uncertain. 

In observation, a small correction will be necessary to be applied, on 
account of variation of temperature ; this variation of volume is not uniform, 
being greater at high than at low temperatures. From many careful experi- 
ments made during the past year it is found that 20,000 parts of boiled sea- 
water, at 86° Fah., contract to 19°945 at 70°, to 19°899 at 50°, and to 19980 
at 31°, 








DEEP SEA THERMOMETER. 


In the year 1844, at about the time observations upon the temperature of 
the water of the Thames were begun, by placing instruments in a perforated 
trunk affixed to the side of the Dreadnought Hospital Ship at Greenwich, Mr. 
Glaisher was desrious of ascertaining the temperature of the water at different 
depths in the different seasons of the year, and for this purpose made many ex- 
periments, but in every case on dropping the thermometer to the depth of 
about twenty-five feet, the pressure of water on the bulb was found to be so 
great that no dependance could be placed upon its indications at this or 
greater depths. These experiments suggested to Mr. Johnson the adop- 
tion of a metallic thermometer to be used in deep soundings and at any 
depth. ; 

he metals selected for the compensation bars are brass and steel, whose 
specific gravities are 5°39 and 751 respectively, which metals combine with a 


| sufficient variation to admit of a practically open scale, elasticity, aad 
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strength, to overcome the stiff friction required to secure the indexes in 


their proper position. The construction of the instrument is as follows :— 

Upon one end of a narrow plate of metal exceeding a foot in length are 
sank deve scales of temperature, ranging from 25° to 100° Fahrenhett. 
Upon one of these scales the present temperature is indicated by the point of 
a needle which turns upon a pivot in its centre, and on the other scales 
register indexes are pushed by a needle to the maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, where they are retained by stiff friction. The pins on which the 
hands move are either strongly gilt or gold. To the needle are attached at 
equal distances from the centre, by connecting pieces, the free ends of the 
two compensation bars, the other ends of the bars being fixed to the above- 
mentioned plate of metal. 

The brass part of the bar is about twice as thick as the steel portion. 

The needle is governed by the lateral motion of these bars, consequent 
upon variation of temperature. Two bars, attached to the needle, are used 
in order to prevent disturbance of the indication by lateral concussion. For 
a stationary thermometer, the power of a small compensation bar would be 
sufficient. Although contrived for a special purpose, this simple instrument 
may be used in all experiments upon temperature, and in surveying expedi- 
tions it may be serviceable in giving notice of variation of depth of water, 
and the necessity of taking soundings. A diminution of temperature of 
water has been observed by scientific voyagers to accompany diminution of 
depth, as on approaching hidden rocks or shoals, or nearing land or icebergs. 

his instrument was suspended by Mr. Glaisher for six months on his 
thermometer stand, and read daily in connection with his standard meteor- 
ological instruments, and during this time its readings were closely approxi- 
mate to those given by his best instruments. 

The case of the instrument has been made under the advice of Admiral 
Fitzroy, so as to present a rounded surface to the water, and all fastenings 
are made from within to keep the case entirely free from any projection. 





Rererences.—a, brass plate or frame ; +b, compensation bars ; ¢, block 
of brass connecting bars with frame ; d, connecting pieces, connecting bars, 
bb, with needle, FL, at points equidistant from centre ; #, moving needle, with 
a pin at ¢, for adjusting the register indexes ; f, register index for minimum 
temperature ; g, register index for maximum temperature ; A, scales of 
temperature. A separate scale is provided for the indication of the present 
temperature, and also a scale for each index ; 7, caoutchouc rings suspending 
thermometer in its brass case. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue inventive faculties of the Americans are in no direction more exer- 
cised at the present time than in devising schemes whereby they can ensure 
the greatest destruction to the greatest number of their enemies, North or 
South. That element of aggressive warfare, which does not look at the 
means of accomplishing destruction so long as it is sure, rapid, and whole- 
sale, and which in Furope is scouted as tiendish, unless it comes before the 
public backed by sufticiently high authorities, is restrained by no trammels 
of public opinion in America, and the war departments on both sides are 
lentifully supplied with schemes to increase tenfold the horrors of this most 
Laticanis war. A Mobile paper in all gravity suggests the employment of 
shells filled with red pepper, which are to be discharged into a fort in order 
to suffocate the troops. And in a subsequent notice, the same paper recom- 
mends that cartloads of the most venomous reptiles be collected, which are 
then to be packed into sheet-iron shells or canisters in such a manner that 
they can be scattered about in a fort or amongst a body of men. Deadly 
snakes, tarantulas, scorpions, centipedes, and lizards are mentioned as some 
of the interesting ingredients with which shells are to be charged. We do 
not know whether the latter plan is about to be adupted, but a very similar 
one to the pepper scheme has recently been experimented upon at Boston 
before the Master of Ordnance, and a committee of the Common Council. 
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The experiments were tried in the public garden, and were upon a Noxious 
and destructive substance, invented by a Frenchman, M. Peionier, to be 
in bombarding towns and cities, or ships of war. It consists of a round 
ball of different materials, of the most odorous character, and inflammable to 
such a degree, that when once ignited, water will not quench the flames, The 
mass is enclosed in stiff paper, and can be discharged from a mortar op 
howitzer. Whatever the ball strikes causes a concussion, which explodes the 
shell, sets fire to the contents, which dart out tongues of flame in gj) 
directions, and at the same time evolve a stench which is perfectly unep. 
durable for a considerable distance from the burning compound. These 
highly-scented balls are to be used principally for sea service. When thrown 
into a vessel it would be inevitably wrapped in flames, whilst the air woulq 
be so contaminated that breathing would be very difficult to the crew, who jt 
is supposed would endeavour to escape into a purer atmosphere, by running 
below, or by abandoning the ship. 2 

If there is one thing which ought to be held more sacredly neutral thay 
another in war times, it isa lighthouse. Erected for purely protective pur. 
poses, and like the sun, shining equally and mercifully yo friend and foe 
it is difficult to conceive a more unwarrantable proceeding than the destruction 
of one, even in an enemy’s country. Strategical reasons may sometimes 
render it necessary to obscure a light for a time, but no reasoning can excuse 
its utter destruction. Yet this suicidal policy is now being adopted by the 
Secessionists. A band, calling themselves ‘* The Coast Guard,” have bee, 
ravaging the coast and attacking all the lighthouses to which they could gain 
access. The Cape Florida light has thus been entirely destroyed, and the 
lenses and machinery injured to such an extent, that they cannot be used 
again. The keeper of the light reports that three or four others were 
destroyed about the same time as his own. 

If the war is accustoming the Americans to so reckless an indifference to 
human life, it must be admitted that they make no exception, as far as their 
individual selves are concerned. One of the most promising young scientific 
men of the South has just fallen a victim to as mad an act of foolhardiness, 
as we have ever heard of even amongst the rash doings of that headstrong 
people. Engaged in the manufacture of detonating powder for the use of the 
Southern army, the deceased, Mr. Laidley, was seen to enter the laboratory, 
in which a large quantity of this explosive compound was present in all 
stages of its preparation, with a lighted cigar in his mouth, Soon after, a 
terrific explosion was heard, and the whole building was blown down, the 
timbers being wrenched, twisted, and broken, in a manner to show the 
almost inconceivable force of the powder. Mr. Laidley himself was in- 
stantly killed, his body presenting a most horrible object of mutilated 
humanity, and his assistant being injured in such a manner that his life is 
despaired of. 

A legitimate application of science of which the Northern States are availing 
themselves to the utmost, is that of balloon reconnaissance. The veteran and 
daring balloonist, J. La Mountain, has lately been trying a new scheme in 
connection with this subject. The balloon was taken on board a steamboat, 
and when in the middle of the river, he ascended 2,000 feet, with the balloon 
secured by a rope to a windlass, and also connected with the vessel bya 
telegraph wire. The steamer then proceeded slowly down towards Sewell’s 
Point, drawing the balloon while up in the air, halting when opposite fora 
short time, and then proceeding on towards Craney Island and Pig Point. 
After a long reconnaissance of the points thus brought under his supervision, 
Mr. La Mountain came down to the boat, attached his balloon to its stern, 
and came back to Fortress Monroe. He reported that behind the trees on 
Sewell’s Point he saw the work on the fortifications actively progressing, and 
that a large number of guns, on cutting away the trees, et be brought to 
bear on the fortressand on the shipping. The Secessionist workers ran when 
they saw him in the air, leaving their work. The New York photographers 
have also memorialized the Secretary of War, through their president, stating 
their opinion that photographs might be taken from balloons, which would be 
of great value in military surveys, and offering the services of the society in 
aiding the Government to employ this valuable power. From this communi- 
cation having remained unanswered for some weeks, the Secretary of War is 
probably not aware of the practical value of the aid tendered. A photograph 
from a balloon would be a perfect and minute record of the country 
observed, which might be examined under the microscope, and details 
brought out which would be invisible from the balloon. Another suggestion 
is to dispense with a balloon, and simply to elevate the camera by mechanical 
means to a sufficient height. By raising it 75 feet, objects no larger than a 
dog can be seen at fifteen miles’ distance. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
HYPOTHESIS OF A REPULSIVE FORCE EMANATING FROM 
THE SUN. 

In a recent number (p. 301), we noticed a new hypothesis which has been 
advanced by the illustrious French astronomer, M. Faye, that, in addition to 
attraction, a force exercised by bodies on each other in proportion to their 
masses ; there exists another force, repulsion, exercised by incandescent bodies 
like our sun, in proportion to their surfaces. 

We pointed out in what manner M. Faye had been led to this assumption, 
and by what means he had attempted to prove it experimentally as the force 
of attraction was proved experimentally by Cavendish, who showed that balls 
of perfectly non-magnetic metal visibly attract each other ; and we conclude: 
by promising an abstract of a memoir, in which M. Faye has endeavoured to 
show that the previous theory of a resisting medium is untenable, and that 
the doctrine of a repulsive force is not only of a more scientific character, but 
accounts in a remarkable manner for those very phenomena to explain which, 
the resisting medium, he asserts, is insufficient. 

First, then, The hypothesis of a resisting medium, such as it is assumed by 
geometers, is inadmissible. 

Taking for granted that this medium is homogenous, and influenced by 


attraction, but immovable, and not influenced by the rotation of the solar 


system, it has been shown that the difference between the variation of the 
eccentricity of the seven years’ comet, as observed and calculated, is but 9, ® 
wonderfully small quantity, when the difficulties of the problem are col 
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account, supposing 1t to be compressible and not permeable by the resisting 
medium, the difference 1s reduced to less than 3”. ; 
~ Acknowledging, however, that this theory accounts in a precise manner for 
the comet’s acceleration, as proved by these near approximations to the 
observed eccentricity, M. Faye states that he can only regard the calculations 
jeading to them as purely empirical, as long as it remains undemonstrated 
that a ponderable, elastic, or non-elastic medium can exist around the sun, 
without partaking of the revolution common to it and all other bodies of the 
eystem. This M. Faye regards as an insurmountable objection, and one of 
which science has been wonderfully forgetful, when, to suit one class of 
Jhenomena—the class we are considering, an immovable cosmical matter has 
been advanced, while to suit another—the zodiacal light, the same matter is 
made to revolve round the sun in the manner of Saturn’s rings. 

If it be said that this medium is imponderable, the objection is not removed, 
for in that case its density will not be influenced by the sun’s attraction, 
which has been assumed in the calculation, by which so near a result has 
been arrived at. 

M. Faye next passes on to his second thesis. If the hypothesis of a 
resisting medium be corrected, so as to be rendered more rational, it becomes 
too indeterminate to guide the analyst. 

For, suppose the resisting medium to revolve round the sun, as do the 
other bodies in the system, it will then only resist comets by virtue of their 
more rapid motion. This resistance, therefore, will be positive when the 
comet’s motion is more rapid, arising from its nearness to the sun, and 
negative, When its motion is slower, being away from the sun ; consequently, 
in this last case, it will cease to resist, it will assist, or accelerate. The 
analysis, therefore, of the first problem cannot be applied to the second. 
More than this, if the medium is in rotation, it presses no longer towards, but 
on the sun; its density, therefore, does not regularly increase in that direc- 
tion. Taking Satura’s rings as an example of this, we find that the inner 
ring is the least dense. 

Supposing, however, the density constant, and the resistance or accelera- 
tion the comet experiences proportional to the excess of velocity of either the 
comet or the medium, we find for the comet of seven years x variation of 
eccentricity amounting to — 2’ 40” against + 34” 6, the quantity we have 
before alluded to as given by observation. 

The wide departure from the facts, therefore, to which this supposition 
leads justifies us in abandoning it ; we will assume, therefore, that a constant 
density is inadmissible. M. Faye then endeavours to find the law of its 
variation, and shows that the phenomena presented by Encke’s and Axel 
Moller’s comets alone can only be reconciled by supposing a series of cosmical 
rings resembling those of Saturn, but widely separated, one being near 
Mercury, extending towards but not reaching the orbit of Venus, and 
another outside the earth’s orbit, with a sensible density near.Mars, whence 
it will decrease with such rapidity as to disappear before Jupiter's orbit is 
reached. Such, in M. Faye’s opinion, is the only form on which the theory 
of a resisting medium can in future be advanced. The three rings of cosmical 
matter which explain the movements of the planets Mercury and Mars when 
nearest the sun, rings consisting of the group of planets supposed to exist 
inside the orbit of Mercury, the aerolites of the terrestrial region and the 
asteroids between Mars and Jupiter, do not seem likely bodies to play the 
part of this medium. s 

This brings us to M. Faye’s last point,—The theory of a repulsive force is 
the only one which has a scientific character. 

Encke, who first discovered that the time of revolution of the comet which 
bears his name was continually decreasing, accounted for it by supposing the 
existence of a force constantly opposed to its movement ; the question then 
arose, was this a real force, actually battling with gravity, or was it only an 
apparent force, due to the resistance of the medium through which the comet 
passed! Encke, to preserve the unity of science, and fearing to introduce a 
rival to the attraction of gravitation, which had been found so sufficient to 
account for the gtand movements of the other bodies of the system, declared 
for an apparent force, which he aseribed to the resistance of the medium we 
have been considering. 

Taking this in conjunction with the phenomenon presented by their tails, 
we find that comets are subject to two apparent repulsive forces, one acting 
on them in a tangent to their orbit, constantly driving them back in their 
path ; another acting on the matter of which they are composed, and driving 
off that matter in the form of a tail as they near the sun. This tail is con- 
sequently always opposed to the sun, and a line drawn from the comet to the 
sun (called the radius vector) is the line of force. The first of these forces 
ias been accounted for in the manner we have seen by Encke ; Bessel has 
explained the latter by polar forces. M. Faye points out that both these forces 

are repulsive, and then asks if it be possible that they may have the same 
origin ; he also shows that their resultant falls always to the left of the sun, 
although it is evidently that body which exerts the force, if it be a question 
of a body at all. Here, then, we have a problem in mechanics,—can a force 
emanating from the sun, and influencing another body, act in any other 
direction than the radius vector, or line joining the sun and that body? This 
question is answered in the affirmative, if we suppose the force in question 
not to be propagated instantaneously as gravity, but to be endued with an 
enormous velocity, indicated by the disproportion of the two composing 
forces, 

So, then, a repulsive force exercised by the sun, and having a successive 
propagation, like the radiations of light and heat, would furnish the two 
«pparent forces we have spoken of, one influencing the orbit, the other the 
formation of the tail. On further study it is evident that these forces are in 
proportion to the surfaces and not to the masses of the bodies. The sun, 
then, exercises this force, and we have seen it is not by virtue of its mass : 
We find also no tokens of such a force being exercised by the planets ; we are 
therefore justified in concluding that it is due to somethiny in the sun's 
surface which the planets do not possess. Now this difference, this some- 
thing, is to be found in the incandescence of the sun's surface, and it is to 
this, therefore, that M. Faye ascribes it. 

, pearing future direct experiment in mind, M. Faye thus sums up the 
Characteristics of this force: “It is exercised at all distances, rapidly 
decreasing its effects, however, with increasing space; it is due to the 
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if, however, the variation of the comet’s volume be taken into 








comparable to that of heat ; it is a force proportional to the surface and not 
to the mass ; expending itself on the surfaces it repels, instead of passing 
through the masses as does gravity.” 

When Newton had discovered, in the attraction of gravitation, the basis of 
Kepler's laws, and of the principal movements of the celestial bodies, it 
suthiced for him to connect it with the results of Galileo’s experiments on 
falling bodies to obtain an experimental verification of his hypothesis, with 
which astronomers and physicists generally have always been satisfied. But 
in the case of the repulsive force it is very different, for the earth no longer 
exercises it in a sensible manner, and the repulsive force of the sun, which 
now remains the only incandescent body in our system, is exhausted in the 
as regions of our atmosphere, our surface, as we have seen. 

ave we, then, any terrestrial force resembling it on which to make the 
experiment ? We have a force which manifests itself in all bodies under 
the names of dilatation, expansion, elastic force, &c. This is something 
like what we want, as all these terms express repulsion; but does this 
force act at an infinite distance, or beyond the molecular interval? We 
can easily understand that on this point, so difficult of proof, a difference of 
opinion should exist ; but at all events this physical force strikingly resembles 
the hypothetical astronomical one— it is due to heat-—it is repulsive, it exer- 
cises a surface action, and does not pass through the mass, and it decreases, 
too, rapidly with distance. 

In our previous article we noticed the first endeavours of M. Faye to 
exhibit this repulsion, which, however, met with but a partial success. We 
are enabled by a recent memoir to give a brief account of his latest experi- 
ments, and thus bring the subject down to the present time. 

Premising that there must be exhibited to us the effect of the incandescence 
of a body upon highly rarefied matter, and that we must obtain an incan- 
descence without the currents which vitiated the first experiment to obtain 
the rarefied matter, it is necessary to approximate very closely to a vacuum, 
and the rarefied matter when procured must be rendered visible, so that 
the effect of the repulsion can be studied. 

M. Faye has employed in his last experiments a hollow glass vessel in the 
fori of a cross, two of the chambers being in a vertical, and two in a hori- 
zontal position. The incandescent surface has been obtained by exposing a 
thin plate of iron running through the horizontal chambers to the action of a 
strong electric pile from left to right. 

The vacuum, in the first instance arrived at by means of an air-pump, and 
then by the action of potash on carbonic acid, has been replaced by that 
arising from the action of sodium vapour on dry oxygen, 

The illumination, or means by which the repulsive action has been watched, 
is due to the well-known effect of successions of electric sparks upon 
attenuated air, phenomena with which the names of Plucker and our own 
Grove must ever be associated. These sparks have been obtained from the 
electrodes of the induction coil, one of which, the negative, was put into 
communication with the top of the cross, the positive electrode being 
connected with the right hand chaimber. 

The hollow vessel was in the first instance filled with dry oxyyen, a little 
pure sodium being placed in a cavity in the iron plate, presently to be sub- 
jected to the action of the pile. This oxygen was then rendered as rare as 
possible by an air pump, after which the induction current was set in action, 
when the well-known rose-coloured stratifications were seen surrounding the 
negative (the upper) electrode ; in the righthand chamber (traversed by the 
iron) the blue light appeared. The moment was now come to transmit the 
current from the pile through the th iron plate, by which the sodium 
would be inflamed, and absorb the remainiug oxygen, thus creating a nearly 
perfect vacuum, and the plate itself would be raised to a white heat. — 

This was done ; and to M. Faye’s delight the blue aureola surrounding the 
positive pole, and traversed by the incandescent surface of the iron, was 
strongly repelled to the right and lft, assuming at the same time a slightly 
green tinge. ~ . . 

This, although the point of the experiment, was not all, for immediately 
upon the absorption of the oxygen by the sodium, the rose-coloured stratifi- 
cations surrounding the negative pole were changed into a beautiful yellow, 
which the spectrum has taught us is the distinguishing colour of sodium. 

Antimony, mercury, cadmium, bismuth, arsenic, and sulphur, were in turn 
experimented upon. With them all the repulsion was very evident, and the 
glorious phenomena presented by the different colours produced by each 
baffle all description. Thus, the experiments which the philosophic mind 
of M. Faye induced him to make have not only proved his point, but have 
opened an untrodden path into a vast field of unexplored phenomena, 





CHEMISTRY. 

PREPARATION OF Oxycren.— De Luca has recently described the following 
method of preparing oxygen, which differs in manipulation from similar 
processes formerly used. A tubulated retort is filled three-quarters full with 
pumice and concentrated sulphuric acid, and luted on to a porcelain tube by 
means of a mixture of asbestos and clay. The tube also contains pumice, 
and is heated to redness, when the sulphuric acid vapour is passed over it. 
The oxygen is disengaged with regularity, and is easily purified: in one 
operation two ounces of acid furnished about a gallon and a quarter of gas. 
The process is analogous to that in which hydrogen is prepared by decom- 
posing water by iron at a great heat, and is not more difficult This method, 
or one similar to it, is said, however, to have been long known, and the pro- 
duction of the gas by it is not, we believe, cheap enough for ordinary and 
practical use. 

E.ecrro.ysis.—M™M. Lapschin and Tichanowitsch have rece ntly com- 
municated to the academy at St. Petersburgh the results of a series of ex- 
periments on the electrolysis, or decomposition by the voltaic current, of 
organic substances, in which they had at their disposal a battery of 1,000 
elements. Salicin, which is a peculiar bitter principle, contained in the 
leaves and young bark of the poplar, willow, and several other trees, is com- 
pletely decomposed by the battery, yielding urape sugar and saligenine. At 
the zine pole gases were disengaged, which were not collected. lhe action 
of 900 elements upon crystallized acetic acid produced a rapid disengage- 
ment of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide at the copper pole. Absolute 


alcohol was almost unaffected by a battery of 900 elements ; the quantity of 


incandescence of the solar surface, and propagated successively with avelocity | gas collected after seven hours was so small that it could not be analyzed. 
‘ 
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Ether also was unattacked by 900 elements, even when the electrodes were 
but {ths of an inch apart. Valerianic acid, turpentine, and anhydrous boracic 
acid, were similarly unacted upon. With dry dered oxide of zinc twenty 
elements exercised a slight action. Silicic acid finely powdered was placed 
in a clay crucible, and exposed to the action of the current ; after some time 
the whole mass became ignited, the side of the crucible nearest the negative 
electrode was perforated, and a platinum globule melted through, which was 
found to contain silicon. Realgar, a sulphide of arsenic (As. S,), required 
260 elements for its decomposition. The products of the action, sulphur and 
arsenic, immediately took fire, and were converted into sulphurous and 
arsenious acids. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Aqvaria In Paris —A magnificent building, after the model of the 
Aquaria of Herculaneum, has recently been erected in the Zoological Gardens, 
in Paris, where a collection of fishes is to be formed, and opportunities given 
of observing the singular and varied inhabitants of the sea and rivers. This 
building is over 50 yards square, and along one side of the interior the reser- 
voirs, 14 in number, are arranged, each containing nearly 250 gallons, some 
of sea and others of fresh water. Three sides of these aquaria are formed cf 
Angers slate, the other, towards the spectator, of the finest St. Gobain glass, 
admitting the light from above, which is so arranged that in passing through 
the water, it Hluminates the bottom of the reservoirs, which are rendered as 
natural as possible by rocks and aquatic vegetation, among which the fishes 
swim as in their native waters. The first four reservoirs are devoted to the 
fresh-water fishes and molluscs ; placed in the remaining ten, the inhabitants 
of the sea, in all their variety—annelids, crustacea, mollusca, and fishes, 
ineluding herrings, soles, turbots, &c.—are to be placed. 


BOTANY. 

Firora or Krorassan.—Professor Bunge, who accompanied the geogra- 
— expedition sent out by the Emperor of Russia in 1859 to Khorassan, 
mas recently published his observations upon that country. He divides the 
region into six botanical zones, as follows :—1. The flat country of Mas- 
janderan and Astrabad. 2. The country situated before the mountains and 
the northern shope of the Elbrowz, as high as the zone of forests. 3. The 
mountain ridges as high as 7,000 feet on the southern side. 4. The region at 
the foot of the southern slope. 5. The steppes further south still ; and last 
of all, the border of the salt steppe. M. Bunge has collected 2,000 species of 
phanerogamous plants, besides a very few cryptogams, for which, of course, 
the dry soil is not adapted. These species may be grouped into 100 families, of 
which fifteen, embracing 250 species, belong to the monocotyledonous class. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES. 

SunstiruTe FoR Leatuer.— Not the least remarkable feature of the present 
day is the alinost universal application of a new discovery, intended, perhaps, 
to supply a want in ene particular branch of industry. We are not, there- 
fore, surprised to learn that M. Szerelmey has adapted his process of indu- 
rating stone to other substances, and as an instance of this in the Houses of 
Parliament alone, where its first trial took place, it is used also to prevent 
rust. Wood, too, is subject to the “ Zopissa” process, and last year it was 
found to act wonderfully on calico, cloth, moleskin, &c., rendering them 
waterproof, and capable of being worked np into most wonderful imitations 
of the varieties of dressed leather. This last application has recently been 
patented, and a company is now being formed for the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, of which the upper leathers are to be made of this new material 
which, soft to the foot, adapting itself like a glove, is not liable to crack or 
shrink, is impervious to wet, and permits the perspiration to pass off. Other 
improvements, too, in the manufacture itself, are introduced. The sole is 
divided along the side, leaving the upper portion of it to protect the foot 
from the rivets, and the hard side of the leather too is lowest, leaving the 
soft side (the “ sucker” propensities of which we have, doubtless, all proved 
experimentally) to be presented to the foot to absorb its moisture, and not to 
the ground as 1s now done. This new material, and the improvements we have 
mentioned will, no doubt, recommend themselves, and from the cheapness of 
the former a great reduction in the price of boots and shoes may be expected. 

Fow.er’s Steam PLoven.—This important adjunct to modern English 
farming has found its way over to France, and the Emperor has ordered ten 
of them to be constructed. One of these was recently tried near Metz, and 
its style of working where the ordinary plough was useless, owing to the 
dryness of the ground, has given great satisfaction, showing not only the 
advantage but the economy of the use of steam, a saving of 400 per cent. 
being effected by the agriculturist. ? 

Tue Minnow Trar.—There is not much to be said of a simple little 
apparatus of this sort, but what is to be said is important. You may catch 
as much bait this way in thirty 
minutes as you could with a net in 
six hours ; and catching his bait 
is one of the fisherman’s troubles. 
Mr. Moore has invented a glass 
jar which will save him all bother 
in this respect. He has only got 
to drop it, with a few crumbs or 
any other bait inside, and min- 
nows and gudgeons will paddle through the large ends of the cones and will not 
find their way out again through small ones. The glass jars are in principle 
$1 Ramer the lobster net. Some are made double, with a trap entrance at 
both ends ; some single, with an inlet at only one end. The former are 
suited for quiet ponds, as giving a double chance of catching the bait ; the 
latter for swift streams and mill-boards, where one at each end would be 
useless, as it is a constant habit of fish to swim against the current. 











UncramMaticay Epitary in Banpury Cuurcuyarp :— 


** Here do lye our dear boy, 
Whom God hath tain from we ; 
And we do hope that us shall go to he, 
For he can never come back azain to we.” 
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NECROLOGY. 


SIR WILLIAM CUBITT, F.R.S. 


On Sunday, the 13th inst., at his residence on Clapham Common, Surrey 
aged 76, Sir William Cubitt, F.R.S., &c., the eminent civil engineer. He y;; 
a son of the late Mr. Joseph Cubitt, a respectable miller at Barton Wood, 
near Diltham, Norfolk, well he was born in 1785. He was a very early 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of which he was one of the 
presidents. He was an eminently practical man, and had entrusted to hip, 
many important and difficult works, which were executed very successfully 
In early life he made some exceedingly useful inventions in several branche, 
of mechanics, and when the Great Exhibition of 1851 was projected, th 
supervision of the construction of that novel building was entrusted to hin 
and on the successful termination of that work he received the honour o§ 
knighthood. The last great works upon which he was engaged were the ty, 
large floating landing-stages in the Mersey, at Liverpool, and the new jrop 
bridge across the Medway, at Rochester—all remarkable works, and worth 
terminations of a very active and useful professional career. Sir Willian 
Cubitt was very highly esteemed among his professional brethren, and jy 
private life he had none but warm friends. 








VISCOUNT FORTH. 


On Wednesday, the Sth inst., at Gloucester, by his own hand, aged 27, 
Malcolm Drummond, Viscount Forth. He was the only son of Georg 
Drummond, present Earl of Perth, in the Peerage of Scotland, and sixth 
Duke of Melfort in France, by his first wife, the Baroness Albertine de Rot. 
tenburg, widow of General Count Rapp, a Peer of France. He was born at 
Naples, in May 1834, and entering the army in 1853, served for a short time 
in Turkey and the Crimea and had received the medal for Alma and Sebas- 
topol. He marricd in May, 1834, Mary, eldest daughter of the Hon, 
Adolphus Capel, and niece of the Earl of Essex, by whom he has left an only 
child, George Essex Montifex, now Viscount Forth, and heir to the Earldon 
of Perth, born in September, 1856. The name of Lord Forth has been of 
late so much before the world in connection with the Divorce Court, that we 
need not recapitulate here the facts which were revealed to the public at the 
inquest held on his body, which resulted in a verdict of temporary insanity, 


MAJOR SIBTHORP. 


On Monday, the 13th inst., suddenly, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 46, 
Major Gervais Tottenham Waldo Sibthorp, M.P. for Lincoln. The deceased 
gentleman was the eldest son of the late Colonel Charles D. W. Sibthorp 
(who represented Lincoln in the Tory interest, almost without intermission, 
from 1826 down to his death in December, 1855), by Maria, third daughter 
and co-heir of the late Ponsonby Tottenham, Esq., of Wexford, Ireland. 
He was born in 1815,and was educated at Harrow and Oriel College, Oxford. 
He was a Mayistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for his native county, and 
Major in the South Lincolnshire Militia ; he succeeded to his father’s seat at 
Lincoln, earky-in 1856, and held it, in three Parliaments, till his death. He 
married, in 1846, Louisa, third daughter of Robert Cracroft (now Amcotts), 
Esq., of Hackthorn, co. Lincoln, by whom he leaves issue two sons, of whom 
the elder, Charles Coningsby, succeeds to the large family estates in Lincoln- 
shire and Middlesex. He was born in 1846, and is now at school at Eton. 
The Sibthorps are a very ancient and knightly family, and were seated at 
an early date in Norfolk and in Notts, and many of its members have repre- 
sented the city of Lincoln in Parliament. 





HON. E. GARDNER. 


On Saturday, the 5th instant, in King-street, St. James’s, aged 77, the 
Hon. Edward Gardner. He was the fifth son of the Right Hon. Alan, 1st 
Lord Gardner, an Admiral in the navy (who was second in command under 
Lord Bridport, in the action off Port !Orient, and was raised to the peerage 
of Ireland and of England in succession, having for some time represented 
the borough of Westminster in Parliament), by his wife, Susannah Hyde, 
only daughter and eventually sole heir of Francis Gale, Esq., of Liguanea, 
in the Island of Jamaica. He was born March 9th, 1784, and was for 
some years in the civil service of the Hon. East-India Company. At one 
time he held the British Residency at Nepaul. He lived and died unmar- 
ried. He was brother of Admiral Alan Hyde Gardner (afterwards 2nd Lord 
Gardner and K.C.B.), and uncle of the present peer. 


B. BADGER, ESQ., J.P. 


On Sunday, the 6th October, at Buxton, B. Badger, Esq., of Eastwood 
House, near Rotherham. Mr. Badger was a member of the Bar, and in his 
position as a Magistrate at Buxton, his legal knowledge, combined with his 
love of justice, made him most popular with all classes of his countryme?. 
His character for strict impartiality rendered his decisions alike acceptable 
rich and poor. His loss is a subject of universal regret in the neighbourhood, 
where he had been a resident for the last two years. 








LADY ROSE. 

On Saturday, the 12th inst., at Home Lodge, Wimbledon, Surrey, the 
Lady Rose. She was Frances, daughter and co-heir of the late Thoma 
Duncombe, Esq., of Copgrove House, Yorkshire, brother of the first Lo 
Feversham, and married the late Right Hon. Sir George Henry Rose, Gl H., 
many years M.P. for Christ Church, Clerk of the Parliaments, Ambassador 
at Munich, Berlin, &c., who closed a long and useful life of public service # 
his seat, Sandhills, near Christchurch, Hants, on the 17th of June, st 
at the age of 84. By him her ladyship had a family of four daughters 
six sons, of whom one is Lieut.-General Sir Hugh Henry Rose, G.C.B., who 
gained so much distinction in India while holding the chief command of the 
forces at Bombay. Sir G. H. Rose was the eldest son of the Right Hon. 





| George Rose, many years M.P. for Christ Church, and Clerk of the Par- 
_liaments, a well-known member of the Percival and Liverpool Admums 
trations. 
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LADY MURRAY. 


(in Weadr 


— ; Esq., of Oldfield Hall, Cheshire, and married, in 1826, the late Right 
+e “Si John Archibald Murray, who was M.P. for Leith, &c., from 1832 
til] 1830, and succeeded Lord J effrey as Lord Advocate of Scotland, a post 
which he held under Lord Grey's and Lerd Melbourne 5 administrations, 
ratil his appointment, mn 1839, as one of the ordinary Scottish Lords of 
«con, when he assumed, according to practice, the courtesy title of Lord 
Murray. The late judge was not only a sound and able judge, but a man of 
elegant literary taste, and his house in the northern metropolis was for many 
vars the rendexvous of a distinguished and brilliant circle, most of whom 
~e now numbered with the dead. 


jomented in 1659. 
MISS BULLOCK-MARSHAM. 


On Saturday, the 5th inst., at the Warden’s Lodgings, Merton College» 
Oxford, Miss Maria Amelia Frances Bullock-Marsham. She was the elder 
daughter of Robert Bullock -Marsham, Esq., D.C.L., a Magistrate for Oxford- 
shire, and Warden of Merton College, Oxford, and of his wife, the Lady 
('armichael-Anstruther, who was the daughter of the late General David 
Dewar, of Gilston House, co. Fife. Dr. Marsham himself is the eldest son 
of the late Hon. and Rey. Jacob Marsham, D.D., Canon of Windsor and 
Prebendary of Rochester and Wells, by his wife, Amelia Francis, only 
danghter and heir of the late Joseph Bullock, Esq., of Caversfield, Oxon, 
apd grandson of Robert, second Lord Romney, whose eldest son, the third 
Baron, was raised to the earldom in 1801. 


MRS. McCAUSLAND. 


On Saturday, the 12th instant, at Trimleston House, co. Dublin, Mrs. 
McCausland. She was Susan, the daughter of the Rey. J. Waters, of Tip- 
rary, Ireland, and married, many years ago, the late William James 
McCausland, Esq., of Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, and of Merville, Stillorgan, 
co. Dublin, whose only sister, Catharine, married William, first Lord Plunket. 
The deceased lady was aunt to the late Rey. Oliver McCausland, of Strabane, 
whose son, the present owner, claims to be chief of the Scottish clan of 
Macauslane, of Glen Douglas, co. Dumbarton. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Edward Mainwaring Main- 
waring-Elierker Onslow (late 3rd Foot Guards) died at his residence, 
Woodbridge-house, Stoke, near Guildford, Surrey, on the 30th July last. 
His will bears date 1851, and there aie two codicils executed in 1860, and 
24th July, 1861. Probate was granted by the London Court on the 9th instant. 
The executors are the Rev. Alfred Bishop, the Rev. Charles Bradshaw Bowles, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Edward Onslow (late Scots Fusilier Guards), 
the nephew of the testator. The personalty was sworn under £12,000. This 
gallant military officer died possessed of real as well as personal property. 
His will is of considerable dimensions, and the bequests are numerous. To 
his brother, the Hon. Thomas Cranley Onslow, is bequeathed a life interest in 
the dividends arising from the sum of £13,000, which is directed to be pro- 
vided for out of the residue of his real, as well as personal estate, and to him 
also is bequeathed a life interest in the testator’s library. On the decease of 
his brother, the Hon. Thomas C. Onslow, the sum of £13,000 is bequeathed 
to the testatour’s nephew, Arthur E. Onslow, together with the library ; and, 
on the decease of this latter gentleman, the £13,000 is to pass to his widow 
and children. There is a direction with regard to the Risby estate, of which 
the testator was tenant for life ; this estate having now passed to his nephew 
and successor, Guildford James Hillier Onslow, Esq., the testator has 
bequeathed a sum sufficient to meet the expenses of succession and legacy 
duty. There are annuities and legacies bestowed upon the testator’s ser- 
vants, and the residuary legatees appointed are his nephew, Thomas Onslow, 
and niece, Harriet Onslow. The testator was highly connected, being the 
third son of Earl Onslow ; he entered the army in 1797, attained to the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel, and retired from the military service in 1815, and died 
at the advanced age of 82, 
Commander Robert Barclay, R.N., formerly of Abchurch-lane, 
London, and late of Lewisham, Kent, but died at Parkton View, Tranmere, 
Chester, on the 20th ult., having executed his will in the month preceding, 
which was proved in London, on the 11th inst., by the executors and trustees, 
William Elisha Smith, Esq., Captain Royal Sherwood Foresters, the testator’s 
son-in-law ; James Stedman, Esq. (the nephew), of Glasgow ; and Frederick 
Friend, Esq., of London, also a relative. The personal property was sworn 
under £ 20,000, This gallant officer, who had retired from the naval service, 
died a widower, leaving his property, with the exception of £50 legacy to 
each of his executors, entirely amongst his children. ‘To his son, Hugh Ross 
Barclay, lic leaves his plate ; ‘and his daughters are empowered to select any 
particular portion of the furniture they may desire to have. The testator 
bequeaths a legacy of £500 to his grandson, Hugh Robert Barclay. Com- 
mander Barclay directs his estate to be sold, and the proceeds thereof divided 
nto eight parts, giving to his two daughters one-eighth each, and to his two 
to} three-eighths each. We must not omit to state that the testator has left 
0 his son-in-law and executor, Mr. Smith, all his papers, memoranda, 

documents, letters, &c., to be dealt with as he may deem fit. 





William James Hillersdon Colquhoun, Esq., of Elstow, Beds 
who died at his residence on the 20th of last month, executed his will with a 
codicil, both bearing date 7th March, 1846, appointing Philip Hanbury, Esq. 
Bauker, Lombard-street, sole executor, to whom probate was granted by the 
London Court on the 7th inst., the personalty being sworn under £35,000. 
Mr. Colquhoun died possessed of a handsome property, consisting both of 
realty and personalty, and has left many legacies to personal friends and 
others, and very liberal bequests to his domestic servants, and also the fol- 
‘owing charitable bequests : £100 to the poor parishioners of Elstow, to be 
distributed in sums according to the discretion of the executors ; but in no 


He died widely and deservedly 


| 


jesday, the 2nd instant, at Strachur-park, Argyllshire, Lady | 
Her ladyship was Mary, eldest daughter of the late William | 











case is any one sum to exceed nineteen guineas, and £100 to the Bedfoid 
General Infirmary. To his executor, a legacy of £300. The real estate and 
the residue of the personalty is bequeathed to James Andrew Culquhoun, Es«., 
of Broughton-place, Edinburgh. 


Lady Baker, of Dunstable House, Richmond, Surrey, relict of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Henry Lormine Baker, Bart., C.B., who only survived -her hus- 
band a very short period, died on the 12th of September last, having made 
her will a month before her decease, and, although without date, is known to 
have been executed on the 9th of August last, appointing her son, the Rev. 
Sir Henry Williams Baker, Bait., M.A., and her son-in-law, Arthur Sperling, 
Esq., executors, to whom probate was granted by the London Court on the 30th 
ult. Lady Baker's will is strictly a family one, but she has been very minute 
in the disposition of a great variety of articles of property. Her ladyship 
leaves specific bequests to her children. To her eldest son, the present 
baronet, the library which belonged to her late father, W. Williams, Esq., 
impressed with his armorial bearings, as well as some other books, which 
formed part of the late Admiral’s library ; he also takes the plate bearing the 
crest of her ladyship’s late father, and directs that the portraits of the Baker 
family should be retained by her son, Sir Henry, as heirlooms. Her ladyship 
has bequeathed to her daughters pecuniary legacies varying in amount ; and 
to her two unmarried daughters she leaves the remainder of the library, some 
furniture, and other effects, appointing them residuary Jegatees. The testatrix 
has bestowed a legacy of £40 upon her man-servant, whom she mentions in 
terms of commendation. tlhe 

The Rev. Thomas Curteis, Rector of Seven-oaks, and Vicar of Smal!- 
Hythe, Kent, died on the 7th of August last, at the Rectory, Seven-oaks, 
having executed his will 10th July, 1858, which was proved in the London 
Court on the 5th instant, by the executors, Henry Lipscomb, Esq., the 
brother-in-law, and Charlotte Anne Cox, widow, the daughter of the testator. 
The personalty was sworn under £5,000. This clerical gentleman died 
possessed of real as well as personal property, added to which he appears to 
have possessed some Church preferments, of which he had the right of dis- 
posal. The will, with the exception of a few legacies to relatives and per- 
sonal friends, and which are directed to be paid free of legacy duty, may be 
considered as of a family nature. To his son, the Rev. Cyril Thomas 
Curteis, B.A., he leaves the plate, snuff-boxes, jewels, &c., and the residue of 
the personalty absolutely, but gives him only a life-interest in the residue of 
his real estate, which on his decease is to devolve to the testator’s grandson, 
Samuel Thomas Curteis, and his issue. There is a direction with regard to 
the testator’s right of presentation to certain Church preferment in which the 
above grandson is the party to be benefited, but which depends purely on 
contingent circumstances. The testator has bequeathed to his daughter, 
Mrs. Cox, certain freehold land and hereditaments at Seven-oaks, together 
with the furniture, books, MSS., and other effects, absolutely. 


Patrick Wiseman, Esq,., late of 63, Regent-street, London, but died 
at Bordeaux, on the 10th May last, having executed his will, in that city, 
on the same day on which he died, which was drawn up by anotary and 
attested in the presence of four witnesses, all inhabitant residents of the 
city of Bordeaux. The testator is the cousin of Cardinal Wiseman, and there 
being no executor nominated in the will, the cardinal, as the principal 
legatee, took out letters of administration in the London Court of Pro- 
bate of the testator’s effects in this country, estimated at £3,000, The 
testator died possessed of property in Spain, France, and England. The 
will, being made at Bordeaux, was written in the French language, and the 
usual forms were adopted by the Court of that kingdom ; it was translated 
into English for proof in England. The testator has bequeathed to his 
cousin, the cardinal—we quote the words—*“ the usufruct and enjoyment 
of all my effects and values, moveables and unmoveables, which I possess in 
England for his life.” On the decease of the cardinal-the property is to pass 
to the children of the cardinal’s brother and sister. The property in Spain is 
bequeathed to the testator’s niece, Malle. Josefa Auguste et Walsh absolutely. 
There are no other dispositions contained in the will. 











NOTICE. 
All Communications on Editorial business must, without exception, be 
addressed to Tue Eprror, and not to any gentleman by name, connected, or 
supposed to be connected, with Tuk London Review. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 

RYSTAL PALACE. —THIS DAY, SATURDAY— 

PRESENTATION of COLOURS, &c., to the LONDON RIFLE BRIGADE by the 
LADY MAYORESS, and Distribution of the Prizes won at the Brigade Rifle Competitions. 

The presentation will take place at Half-past Three o'Clock precisely, in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, &c., who will attend in state. Regimental and Amateur Bands will take 
part in the procedings. Open at TEN. Admission Half-a-erown, Season Tickets free, 

Norr.—-Members of other Kifle Corps in uniform will be admitted to the Palace at the ordinary 


Shilling rate. nel 


WR. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, will 

give their POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT—* OUR CARD BASKPT,” and “ THE 

TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” EVERY EVNINEG (except Saturday), at Eight; Morning 

representations, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, at Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF 

ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 28.; Stalls, %s.; Stall- 

chairs, 5s.; secured in advance at the Gallery, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, & Wood's, 201, 
Regent-street. SEVERAL NOVELTIES ARE IN PREPARATION. 





OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, under the Manage- 
ment of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, will open for the Bixth 
Season (TO-MORROW), MONDAY, October 2ist, 1861, with (first time), an entirely new 
Opera, by Howard Glover, to be entitled RUY BLAS. Principal Characters by Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Miss Jessie McLean (her first appearance on the 
English Stage), Mr. Santley, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. Patey, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. Doors open at half-past Six, eommence at Seven.- Box Office open daily 


from Ten to Five o’Clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
during the week (Saturday excepted), the come 
Charles ee dr iin positively the last five nights of its performance ; after which PAUL 
PRY MARRIED AND SETTLED, concluding with SHOCKING EVENTS. Saturday, 
October 26th, Benefit and last appearance of Mr and Mrs. Charles Mathews, when will be 
revived THE OLD AND YOUNG STAGER; ONE HOUR; OR, THE CARNIVAL BALL, 
with other entertainments. On Monday, Oct. 28th, Mr. Edwin Booth will appear in KAING 


RICHARD THE THIRD, 





Monday, October 21st, and 
ly of THE SOFT SEX, written by Mr. 
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HE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS 

(THE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS) are undergoing 

a thorough Restoration and Re-decoration, and will shortly be 

opened again for Concerts, Ralls, Public Meetings, &c., as 

heretofore. The Hall will in future be available for Sabbath 

Services. 

N.B.—The Basement Story and Vaults may be engaged by a 

Wine or other Merchant for Warehousing purposes. 


Enquiries to be aidressed to Messrs. Ronerr Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington-street, Regent-strect, W.; or to Messrs. 
Foster & Co., 54, Pall Mall, W. 





OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices : 29, Lombard-street, London; and 
Royal Insurance-buildings, Liverpool. 


Branch Offices; Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Dublin, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1860, 


** The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
received the marked attention, and elicited the surprised com- 
ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
Companies. 


** Fire Premiums for 1869 equal the Total Fire Premiums for 
the Seven Years 1545 to 1551. 


** Life Premiums for 1860 exceed the Entire Life Premiums 
for the Eight Years ending 1552. 

** Purchase of Annuities in 1860 largely exceeds the similar 
receipts for the first Ten Years, 1545 to 1554. 

** This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering 
that it applies to each of the three branches of the business. 


FIRE BRANCH, 


** The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
the vear 1860 of that impetus which had previously brought it 
to a position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1559 had 
advanced to the sum of £228,314. 7s. 3d. In 1860, the amount 
of Fire Premiums has arrived at a sum of £262,977. 19s. 11d., 
showing an increase of £34,663. 12s. 8d., exceeding the large 
mivance of the preceding year, so that in two years the Fire 
Revenue of the Company has been enhanced by the enormous 
sum of £66,820. 17s. 5d. 

** The Parliamentary Report of Returns of Duty paid to 
Government for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of the 
business in a more prominent way, as it affords the means of 
comparison with other Companies. The Proprietors will be 
gratified to learn that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal 
in the last year is more than double that of any other Company, 
either London or Provincial, whilst only one of those Com- 
— even approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of this 

Jompany. Our increase actually equals 30 per cent. of the 
entire increase of the whole of the Metropolitan Offices com- 
bined, whilst of the Provincial Offices it forms upwards of 30 
per cent. of the total advance of the other 23 offices established 


out of London, 
LIFE BRANCH. 


** The Reports of the Company for several years have had 
invariably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Life 
Business, the new Policies of each succeeding year showing an 
aivance over the one that had immediately preceded it. A 
similar result is shown in the year 1360, the Premiums on New 
Policies, after deducting Guarantees, being £15,079. 17s. 10d., 
which is an increase in that item of £1,993. 17s. 5d. above the 
amount received for the year 1859, 


** But even this advance is small when compared with the 
sudden and remarkable momentum which has been given to 
this branch of the business in the present year (1861). 


** Tt was not until the commencement of the year that the 
public seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact 
that the Royal Insurance Company had published, late in the 
last vear, an account of the investigation into the assets and 
liabilities of its Life Department, under a novel form, and in 
as plain and intelligible a manner as the abstruseness of the 
subject admitted, together with the entire statements and 
valuations necessary for that purpose. 

** It is conjectured, from the extensive notices of this 
Pamphlet and its accompanying Diagrams, which have appeared 
in the periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the 
attention of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, as well as in other paris of the world. Indeed, a 
most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such is the case 
is afforded by tl.e fact that the sum assured on New Policies in 
the six mouths to the 3rd June of the present year, is actually 
5) per cent. in excess of the Sum Assured in the corresponding 
months of the year 1860, although the latter amount in itself 
exceeded the Suu. Assured in any lile previous period of time. 

** If this success be continued, the Reval Insurance Company 
would, with respect w the amount of its new business, He at 
once placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of 
all the Insurance Companies doing business in this country, and 
the anticipations of the last Report, to the effect that the 
details of the Life Business then to be published would form 
an epoch of the Establishment, will have a speedy and very 
happy realization.” : 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 
PROFITS.—Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence Two entire Years. 
Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to 
iacrease the Bonus to be returned. 
LIFE BONUSES DECLARED. 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured; the greatest 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital Two Millions Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds in hand exceed £300,000, 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. y 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 
No Extra Paemwicm ror VOLUNTEERS, 
One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 
Annual Income £49,000. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


WILLIAN J. VLAN, Secretary. 


4, Cornhil’, E.C., Januar-:, 
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| ‘Oia FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1860...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 








NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1360...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 

CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


———————————— ee 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (A.D. 1834), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 
London. 

Capital, from Premiums only, £395,000. 

Income, £70,000. Assurances, £1,600,000. 

Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured, 

Profits divided oeunly, and begin on second premium. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 

. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. Thelast Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prospzctuses and Forms on application to the Heap 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 


<STABLISHED 1838. 
LBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Principal Offices— 

7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, London. 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and 
Hong-Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 
Position, Incomg, AND ProGREss OF THE Company. 
The accumulated assets exceed ............:ceccesecseeeenees £650,000 
raat OMNIS GUNNOON Ke iicsnnicoscsécexcaxedbisacins iriesesies 
The annual income from life premiums exceeds ...... 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business : 
—Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities 
and Endowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and 
Guarantee business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities 
and advantages, coupled with perfect security, 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to 
render the Company's Policies additionally valuable as secu- 
rities, and to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies 
may be saved from forfeiture. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the 
Society’s Agents; or to the Seeretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, 
London, 8.W., to whom a or agencies in places not 
efficiently represented may be addressed. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 





YOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Directors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
Jobe Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Founded in 1845. 

To ample security, this Oflice adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 

No charges are made beyond the premium, 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payale on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, uf it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made pavable on attaining 
the aves of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 

“The Directors are evabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

** Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s, sd. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 93., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

‘*The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities ina 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £5,269 7 4 
1859 - = 12,086 9 11 
1860 a a 18,557 O 6 

‘Tt will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
fac’ ory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s, 
5d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

‘*Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 

** As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 

yrescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 

eclaration of a Bonus, the Jirectors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
present the most successful vear of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all interests may be 
advanced.” . 








HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
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N ETROPOLITAN AND PROVING] AL 

BANK (Limited). : 
Established under the Joint-stock Banking Companies 4 


meut Acts, 20th and 21st Vict., cap. 49, and 21st ot 
Vict., cap. 91, which specially limit the liability o¢ “ne 
Shareholder to the amount of his Shares. an) 


Capital, One Million, in 10,000 Shares of £100 each, 
Of which it is not intended to call up more than £25 per y, 
With power to increase to Two Millions by resolution .; 
> General Meeting = a. = 
eposit on application £2 per share, and a further dep,,:, . 
i 25 on allotment, making £5 per share. “Poult of 
It is provided by the Articles of Association that no cal} y.» 
exceed £5 per share, and that at least three months shall 
tervene between two successive calls, a 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Fermoy, M.P. for Marylebone - 
Clarendon-place, Hyde Park-gardens (Chairman): tis 
R.J. Blyth, Esq. (Firm of Charles Blyth and Co.), Cripplegs., 
buildings, Wood-street. _— 
Thomas Campbell, Esq., 5, Westbourne-street, Hyde py. 
gardens. ; 
John Costerton, Esq., late of Hong Kong, Banker, 3, ¢),,, 
laud-square, Hyde Park. 7 
John Geary, Esq., Hyde Side, Edmonton. 
John V. Gooch, Esq., C.E., The Firs, Frimley. 

Sydney Gurney, Esq., late Director of the City Bank, Paper. 
buildings, Temple. : 
George Haines, Esq. (late of the Firm of Brown, Eagle, & ¢, 

36, Lombard-street. , 
William Hawes, Esq., Merchant, Skinner’s-place, Sise-lane. 
G. Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Director of the Albert Insurayo, 

Company. 

Cyrus Legg, Esq., Bermondsey. : 

Thomas Miers, Esq., Director of the Commercial Gas Company, 

Isaac L. Mocatta, Esq., 2, Upper Montague-street, Russel). 
square. 

George P. Robinson, Esq., Director of the Chartered Mercanti) 

Bank of India, London, and China. 

W. F. Drought Stephens, Esq., 12, Cleveland-gardens, Hyd, 
Park. ‘ 
ManaGer.—The Directors will secure the services of the mox 

able and experienced Manager that can be obtained, 
Broxrers.—Messrs. Crossley Brothers, 30, Cornhill, London, 
Bankegs.—Bank of London, 52, Threadneedle-street, ani 
Charing-cross. 
AUDITORS. 
Henry Chatteris, Esq., 5, Lothbury, Public Accountant. 
W. Tasten Ford, Esq. (Clarke, Ford, and Co.), Nicholas. 
lane, Lombard-street. 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs, Crossley and Burn, 34, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. Wickens and Brutton, 4, Tokenhouse-yard, 
SucreTary.—J. Pope Cox, Esq. 
Temporary Orrics.—27, Gresham-street, Bank. 

Applications for prospectuses and shares to be made to the 

brokers, or the Secretary, at the Company’s temporary ollices, 


27, Gresham-street, Bank, London. 








N ETROPOLITAN AND _ PROVINCIAL 
5 BANK (Limited).—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
that NO APPLICATION for SHARES in this Company will be 
received after TUESDAY, the 22nd of October instant. 

On closing the allotment of Shares the Directors will proceed 
to consider the applications for the appointment of Manager. 

By order of the Board, 
J. POPE COX, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, 27, Gresham-street, E.C. 


’ i ‘HE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Temporary Offices: 31, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Caritat—TWO MILLIONS STERLLNG, 
Directors. . 
Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq. (Messrs. J. W. 
Cater, Son, & Co.) 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES MORRISON, Esq. (Messts. 
Morrison, Dillon, & Co.) 
Anselmo de Arroyave, Esq. (Messrs. A. de Arroyave & Co.) 
Alexander Heury Caimpbeil, Esq. (Messrs. Finlay, Campbe,& 





Co.) 
Philip Charles Cavan, Esq. (Messrs. Cavan, Lubbock, & Co.) 
Edward Cohen, Esq. (Messrs. Drake, Kleinwort, & Cohen.) 
James du Buisson, Esq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, 
& Co.) og 
Pascoe du Pré Grenfell, Esq. (Messrs. Pascoe, Grenfell, & 
Sons.) a 
Adolphus Klockmann, Esq. (Messrs. Klockmann & Fesser.) 
Junius Spencer Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. George Peabody & Co.) 
John Moilett, Esq., Austintriars’ Passage. 
George Garden Nicol, Esq. (Deputy-Chairman of the Chartere’ 
Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China.) 
Peter P. Ralli, Esq. (Messrs. Ralli Brothers.) 1 
John Henry William Schroeder, Esq. (Messrs. J. I, Schroed:t 
& Co.) 
Robert Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Smith & Co.) _ 
Frederic Somes, Esq. (Messrs. Somes, Mullens, & Co.) 
George Young, Esq. (Messrs. Begbie, Young, & Co.) 
With power to add to their number. 
MANAGER. 
George Henry Whyting, Esq. 
AUDITOrs. 
William Ferguson, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Benson & Co.). 
Charles Richard Harford, Jun., Esq. (Lloyd’s.) 
BaNKERS. 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co., Lombard-street. 


SOLICITORS. o 
Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-sttee’ 
Westminster. 

The Directors have pleasure in stating that they are ” 
prepared to entertain proposals fur insurance on all classes % 
risks in the United Kingdom. The rates of premium a< 
cases will be as moderate as possible, and governed in e& hi “ 
by a careful consideration of the risk proposed. The Comp tall 
arriving at the rate to be charged will give the insurer vot 
benefit of any improvement that may be made in the pat aor 
features of the risk, or in the construction and arranugemen 
the premises. . ane. 

The Company will ever distinguish itself in its pro™p 
and liberality in the settlement of claims. ' = 

The importance of the subject of insurance being 10" vably 
fully understood and appreciated, it becomes indispens ae 
necessary that every company which undertakes to reps" ted 
loss occasioned by fire should be enabled to show its undow 
ability to pertorm its engagements. As ampie evidence ‘Com 
standing and position of the Mercantile Fire. Insurance 
pany, it may be stated that its subscribed Capital 1s 

: TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 


titude 


_ and that the capital already paid up and invested amounts 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. hed 
Forms of proposal, and every information, will be toe 
on application at the Temporary Offices, 31, Thre 
street, London, E.C. 
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THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 


SCOTT ADI#E, 
LINSEY WOOLSEY MANUFACTURER TO THE COURT, 


Has now on view the largest choice for the present season of this very useful Scotch fabric, and having been 


guc 


mixed colours, Fancy Patterns, and Stripes of the Clans, &c., respectfully solicits an inspection. 


cessful in getting made a great variety of all the Heather, Granite Stones, and other natural and beautiful 


As he has 


recently very much enlarged his premises, his STOCK of SCOTCH GOODS can be seen, in their various 


departments, without loss of time. 


Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 


115 & 1154, REGENT-STREET. ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET. 





—— 


FAMILY MOURNING. 
MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishmen 


ription is k 
Sonees | prongh oe , and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


e Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 
ept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reaso 


Mourning Costume of every 
nable 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


FAMILY AND GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the LARGEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving by 
forwarding their orders to THis EsTaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased at the 
most reasonable prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 


DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is kept 
ready-made, and can be forwarded, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 
PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


103 to 108, 


OXFORD STREET, W. 





MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. CLaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious | 


imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. 


productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. 


Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 


To prevent 


this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 


establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 
REGENT 


10 7, 


TuREE Doors FROM VIGO 


STREET, 


STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 





GUSH AND 


FERGUSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





\ INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
4 LON DON .—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will com- 
mence @ COURSE OF LECTURES ON MINERALOGY. 
with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY and of the 
application of mineral substances in the ARTS. The Lectures 
will begin on Friday Morning, October 4th, at Nine o'clock. 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and 
Friday, at the same hour,—Fee £2. 2s. 


ave R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
(OHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 
WEST STRAND. 


The Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this Hos- 
pital, which is chiefly dependent upon Voluntary Contributions 
and Legacies. It provides accommodation for upwards of 100 
in-patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 3,000 cases of 
a-cidents and dangerous emergency annually, besides relief to 
an unlimited number of sick and disabled poor daily, Sub- 
‘criptions are thankfully received by the Secretary at the 
Hospital, and by Messrs. Coutts, Moen. Drummond, and 
Messrs, Hoare; and through all the principal Bankers, 


JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 














fPAkM WANTED, to Rent or Purchase, 100 


to 300 Acres, on dry light soil, near a good Railway | 


Station, with Shooting. Not more than 50 miles from London. 
Address, ‘‘C.,’” Gresham Club, E.C. 





S ESTATE STEWARD.—A _ gentleman— 
4A. a thorough man of business—offers his services ; hiphest 
references. Alpha, care of J. W., 17, Old Burlington-street, 
London, W.—P.S. He at present holds a confidential position. 











({RINOLINE.— Ladies will find THomson’s 
_ PATENT CROWN SKELETON SKIRTS, PERFEC- 
TION ! and to prevent mistake or imposition, should see that 
they bear the Trade Mark (a Crown), and the name THOMSON. 


——— 




















AFETY FOR UMBRELLAS.—By using | 


\> FOOTE’S PATENT STAND, Umerettas cannot be 
*.ther stolen or taken in mistake. They are ornamental and 
wy upy but little space. 
ntos Sewinc Macutne Company. Offices, 139, REGENT- 
STREET WEST, LONDON. 

Illustrated prospectus gratie and post free. 


+ 


Manufactured by the Wueeter & | 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 

139, REGENT-STREET, W., late 462, Oxford-street, London, 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity, answers well 
for atu descriptions of work, is simple, compact, and ag 
in design, the work will not ravel, and is the same on both 
sides, the speed is from 1,000 to 2,000 stitches per minute; a 
child twelve years old can work it, and the Machine is suitable 
alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. 


Illustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post free. 


| CHOICE PORT OF 1853 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soun 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos. 





Superior Claret ............ 36s. 42s. 48s. 60s. 728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ..............:c0.s000 243. 308. 5, 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

MIUY cnvonnctedhsnsssnasiesscadecetees 36s. 423.488. ,, 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 483.608, ,, 
Hock and Moselle ... 30s. 36s. 488. 60s. to 120s, ,, 
Co ere 603. 668.758. ,, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 48s. 60s. 66s. 78s. 


| Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 





Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 0s. and 72s. per dozen. 

On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
with a priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


diately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1647.) 








os 





WATCHES.— 
** Perfection of mechanism.” —Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for ‘“ Benson's Dlustrated Pamphiet,’’ 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free b or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. = aaa 


33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C, 
Established 1749. 55 


N ORTLOCKS CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 


In soneeqnense of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 


a STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 


250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


WAREHOUSES. 














A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 





DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 


EstaBiisuep A.D. 1700. 





DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Table Dessert 

Knives. Knives, Carvers, 

oe O08. 28s. lls. 

7s. 6d. 

6s, 6d, 


Finest Ivory Handles... 
Medium ,, 9 cocens Bae 18s. 
Good 9 os eee 16a. 12s. 
DEAN E’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert, Tea. 


Spoons—best plating ...... 40s. 30s, 18s. 

Forks aa o- a 29s. _ 

Spoons—2nd quality ...... 33s. 249. 14s, 6d, 
Aeneas 3ls. 238, - 


orks a a 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 40s., 63s8., 78s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 848. 

DEAN E’'S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 

DEAN E’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEANE’S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEAN E’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods. 

DEANE'’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, 

DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEAN E’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 











HAIR RESTORED, PRESERVED, IMPROVED, AND 
BEAUTIFIED, BY THE USE OF 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL— 


This elegant and fragrant Oil prevents hair from 
falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it 
from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, 
and glossy. For children it is especially recommended, as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 
10s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. Sold at 20, 
Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*," Ask for ‘‘ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 





TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
EARSS TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
os and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 

sh. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor's Mahufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London ; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 





Dp" 3ARRY’S HEALTH-RESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, we find the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 
coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, consumption, diarrhea, 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liver, a idity, flatu- 
lency, distension, hammorhoid, debility, noises in the head or 
ears. —Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.8.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Wurzer.—1 Ib. 28. Od. ; 2b. 48. 6d.; 5 lb. 
lls.; 12 lb. 228.; 241b. free of carriage, #)s.—BA RRY DU 
BARRY & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; also, FORTNUM 
& MASON, and ali Grocers and Chemists. 





HE BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRH(E®A, 
Cholera, Spasms, Nervous Complaints, & », JEREMIE’S 
celebrated SEDATIVE and ANTISPASMODIC. From Sir 
Chas. D'Oyley, Bart. -** Tt has saved my life more than once.” 
Apothecary-General Jackson—‘‘ Its specific and characteristic 
ywer may to a certainty be relied upon.’ Colonel Tierney— 
‘If the advantages of Jeremic’s Sedative over other prepara- 
tions of the kind could be more generally known, many a suf- 
ferer from pain would value it as highly as Ido.” Prepared 
only by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, 29, 
Chapel-street, Belgravia, and 229, Regent-street, London.— 
Sold in the ‘‘ novel and ingenious bottles which re te and 
check the dose” (Lancet), adopted by Savory & Moore, and 
approved by the medical profession. 
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OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 
LERY.—BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or White Rouge, 
free from Mercury and soft, gives readily a natural, brilliant, 





and lasting Polish, without wearing the Articles, and is the | 


| 


only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY & | 


BOURDAS, Chemists, Belgravia, London, and by Chemists, 
Silversmiths, Qilmen, and Lronmongers, in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 
See that ‘‘ Bradley's Albatura” is on the box. 


ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &c. 


ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for 
the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in 
STEAM BOILERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station- 
ary. Testimonials and particulars forwarded on application to 
P. 8. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole 
pea vee 37, ee and 39, W ing Wall, E., red. or 
their Agents in the Princ an ing an rt 
Towns of Great Britain and trian a. _ ae 
Acryts ry Great Barra :— 


Aberdeen—Mr. James’ MF. | Huddersfield—Mr.ll Greaves. 
Wood. Hall—Messrs. A. L. Fleming 

Ashton-under-Lyne—Mr. 8. & Co. 

Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. Weat- 





G. Fielden. 
Belfast—Mr. W. T. Matier, wood. 
C.E. Leicester—Mr. Tenj. Pochin. 
Birmingham — Mr. Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. 
Dixon. Manchester— Messrs. Morris 


Chester—Mr. W. A. Rowland. | and Sutton. 
Devonport—Mr. Corn, Boolds. | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N. 
Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. | Cathrall. 


Dundee Mr. R. J. Niven. | Nottingham — Mr. @G. OD. 
Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Hughes. 


Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge. 
Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. 
Chees- 


Forest of Dean—Mr.T. Nichol- 
son, Lydney. 


Glasgow -Mr. W. Mutrie. | Southsea— Mr. T. 
Grantham—Messrs. Hornsby | = man. 
and Son. Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta- 
Hartlepool—Mr. W. Talbot | ker. 
Cheesman. 
Forney :— 
Brazil— Messrs. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- 


lander, the Hague, 
South Russia—Mr. 
Baxter, Nicolaeff. 
South Australia—Mr. W. Is- 
bister, Adeiaide. 


and Maylor, Rio Janeiro. 
Belgium — Messrs. Breuls, 

Bros., Antwerp. } 
Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, | 
Georgetown. | 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, Ac. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary ellicacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chiorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Price in bottles, 2a. 9d. and 4s, 6d., carriage free. 


D' NNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and untveresihe accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidalated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an agreeable ['ffervescing Draught, in which its apenent 

ualities are much increased. Sartor hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the rnrGvLar use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost aitention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, tendons and sold by all respect- 
able Chewists throughout the empire. 


William 

















A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


WT FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, 
Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and giving it 
&® blooming and charming appearance. It will completel 
remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its Balsamic anc 
Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, Xc., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, 
and hy continuing its use only ashort time, the skin will become 
and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly 
clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medi- 
cine Vendors and Perfumers. 





— ee 


“DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men through. 
out the world as the safest, specdiest, and most effectual 
remedy for 
CONSUMITION, CIRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
BRHEUMATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Str JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British 
Embassy «at Paris. —‘'I have frequently prescribed Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 

Sirs HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen in freland.—‘ I consider Dr. d+ Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” ~ 

Dre. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- 


Coburg and Gotha.—‘“‘ I invariably prescribe Dr. de Jonzh’'s | 


Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recom- 
mending a genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, 
in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 

Dre. LANKESTER, F-.R.S., Superintendent of the Food 
Collection, South Kensington Museum—‘‘ | consider the Cod 
Liver Oi) sold under Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be prefer- 
able to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 


Dra. pt Jonou’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold 
only in Iwprsniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, %s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINB, by 
respectable Chemists, 

SOLE CONSIGNERS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtioy.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 

















IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep im action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of sbout 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, uires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


THustrated P us free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders. 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
31. 15s. to 331.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. 128.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
oriaolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 11. 8s. to 100l.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 


ing hearth plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARCE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 


Bedsteads, from 





eesvevccecscce 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from............ 8s. (Cd. to £6 Os. each, 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Petle Cabin OG 2. ccccssccasessessesecsanscneacsess 4s. per gallon, 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—tThe most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales, 3}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 33s. ; if with silver 
ferules, 40s, to 50s.; white bone table kmves, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 73. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 63.; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carver, 


ILLIAM S§S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, [ron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman 
mews, London, 








A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 
HE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


With a New Supplementary Volume. [lustrated by 
more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. Thirty Vols. 
bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guineas. 

The CYCLOP-EDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT 
being out of print, the Proprietors, to meet the continued 
demand, have printed a limited edition from the stereotype 
plates of the twenty-nine volumes. The Second Supplement is 
entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The sum of £40,000 
has been expended on authorship and engravings alone. 


James Sanester & Co., 36, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





UNIFORM EDITIONS 
or 


STANDARD WORKS. 





The following are now ready :— 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF HENRY 


HALLAM. Containing the History of England—Europe 
Duriag the Middle Ages—and Literary History of Europe. 
Eleventh Edition. 10 vols. Post 8vo. 60s. 


Il. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Peace 


of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—1783. By Lord 
Manon. Fourth Edition. 7vols. Post S8vo. 35s. 
It. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND 
KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the Fourth. By 
Lord Campzpetyt. Fourth Edition. 10 vols. Post 8vo. 60s. 


Iv. 
PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, ayn CUSTOMS 


OF THE EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. Garpngx WILKINsoN. 
Third edition. With 500 Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


v 


POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


With Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition. 10 vols, 
Feap. Svo. 308. 
vi. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON; with His Letters 
and Journals. By Tuomas Moore. With Notes and Iilus- 
trations. Cabinet Edition. 6 vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 

vit. 


POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. GEORGE 
CRABBE. With a Life by Hrs Sow. With Notes and 
Illustrations. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Feap. vo. 24s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


} 





ALBEMARLE Straerz, 
OcTossr, 156], 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





L 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHEp. 
LANDS. With a detailed Account of the Spanish Armada, 
” = a MOTLEY. 4th Thousand.  Portraj;, 
2 vols. S8vo. . , 


TI. 

TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND 
THE DANISH ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN. p, 
oo MARRYAT. Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8y0, 

; Il. 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE LAtTrp 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, during his Travel, 
Personal Services, and Public Events, 1812-14, Map. 
2 vols. Svo. 26s. 

IV. 
SECRET HISTORY OF EVENTS | daring 


the French Invasion of Russia, in 1812. By Gen, gg 
ROBERT WILSON. 2nd Edition. Plans. 8vo, 1is, 
. - 
ADDRESS AT THE SOCIAL 


ASSOCIATION, Dublin, August, 1861, 
BROUGHAM.,. Revised, with Notes. 8vo. ls. 


VI. 


EXPLORATIONS IN EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA, with Accounts of the SAVAGE TRIBES, ani 
the Chase of the GORILLA, NEST-BUILDING APE, ge. 
By M. PAUL DU CHAILLU, 10th Thousand. Ihustra. 


SCIENCE 
By Lord 


tions. S8vo, 21s. 
Vil. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
PITT, with Extracts from MSS. Papers. By Eeri 
STANHOPE, Portrait. Vols.land2. Post 8vo, 2is, 

Vill. 
HISTORY AND HEROES OF MEDICINE. 


he J. RUTHERFURD RUSSELL, M.D. Portraits, sy, 

5s. 

IX. 

THE DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS OF 
MODERN THEOLOGY, By A. C. TAIT, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of London, 8vo. 9s. P 

wis 
SERMONS PREACHED IN _ LINCOLN’S 


INN CHAPEL. By W. THOMPSON, D.D., Lord Bishop 
Designate of Gloucester and Bristol. Svo. 10s, 6d. 


XI. 
SCEPTICISM ; a Retrogressive Movement in 
Theology and Philosophy. By Lord LINDSAY. 8vo. 9s. 
XII. 


SUNDAY; its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligations; being the BAMPTON LECTURES for ]s0. 
By JAMES A. HESSEY, D.C.L. 2nd Edition, 8vo, ts. 


XIII. 
SUGGESTIONS on POPULAR EDUCATION. 
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THE PEERAGE OF THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. 





CHAPTER II.—REIGN OF ANNE. 
(Continued from p. 471.) 

We now pass on to the reign of Queen Anne, who succeeded to the throne on 
William’s death, on the 8th of March, 1702. At the revolution of 1688, both she 
and her husband, Prince George of Denmark, had adhered to the dominant party, 
1 by the Act of Settlement, the English Crown had been guaranteed to her 
ail her children in default of issue to the King and Queen. Still she was looked 
on but coldly by William while he lived, and she had the grief of losing all her 
children before the throne actually devolved on her. ‘This fact rendered it 
necessary to alter the Act of Settlement, and consequently the Princess Sophia, 
Dowager Electress of Hanover, and her descendants, being Protestants, were 
declared next heirs to the throne, in default of direct issue from William and 
Anne. Louis XIV., too, of France, had died just before William, but not before 
he had recognized the son of James (better known to English ears as the Pre- 
tender) as rightful sovereign of England—a step which compelled William to 
withdraw his ambassador from the Court of Le Grand Monarque, and forced on 
Anne the necessity of carrying on a European war. Other circumstances had 
occurred to disturb the balance of power, as settled by the Peace of Ryswick in 
1697 ; and Anne, on ascending the throne, found herself bound by a league with 
Holland and the other European powers, to resist the power of Louis XV. At 
home she saw the Whigs and the Tories at deadly feud, and it is probable that 
she not unwillingly declared war with France within two months after succeeding 


anc 


to the Crown. 

Such being the case, and as the Whig party had to give way to the Tories in 
1710, we shall find two parts of her reign, the years 1703 and 1711, marked by : 
large distribution of the usual prizes of party strife, in the shape of peerages. 
Her first step, and a proper one, considering the threatening aspect of the 
horizon abroad, was to raise Churchill, Earl of Marlborough, to the dukedom (1) ; 
and we may here mention, as a proof of the Queen’s regard for that commander, 
that his only son having died before him, and the duke not being likely to 
have any more, the Queen gave her assent to an Act of Parliament entailing his 
honours and estates on his heirs female; by this arrangement, the son of his 
daughter, the Earl of Sunderland, succeeded to the ducal title, and continued the 
line. From him descends lineally the present duke, who thus is shown to be a 
Churchill only by the mother’s side. This was the only creation of 1702. 

In the following year, that of her Coronation, the Queen was: less sparing of 
her honours. She created John, second son of Granville, Earl of Bath, Lord 
She elevated 
to the peerage Heneage Finch, an eloquent and able lawyer, who had been 
deposed for his opinions from the Solicitor-Generalship by King James, and who 
had subsequently defended the seven bishops, and represented the University of 
Oxford in Parliament, as Lord Guernsey (3), of whom we shall hear again ag 
Earl of Aylesford under George I. In the 
Leveson-Gowers (now Dukes of Sutherland) in the person of John Leveson- 
created Lord Gower (4); the Seymour-Conways (now Marquises of 
Hertford) in that of Francis Seymour-Conway, made Lord Conway of Ragley (5), 
and the Herveys (now Marquises of Bristol) in the person of John Hervey, 
created Lord Hervey (6) of Ickworth. The eldest son of the Earl of Berkeley, 
too, was summoned to the House of Peers in his father’s Barony (7), and 
Sheffield, Marquis of Normanby, was raised to the highest grade of the peerage 
as Duke of Buckingham (8)—an ill-starred and ill-omened title—while the house of 
Manners was raised from the Earldom to the Dukedom (9) of Rutland. If these 
peerages cannot fairly be looked on as the rewards of eminent political services, 
they must at least be regarded as political capital well and judiciously laid out in 
securing the co-operation of influential parties, who else might have proved 
waverers, or even opponents to the dominant Whig party. 

The year 1704 witnessed noaddition whatever to the roll of the House of 
Peers, not even in the shape of promotions. 


Granville (2) of Potheridge, which title became extinct in 1707. 


same year were also ennobled the 


Gower, 


In 1705 two new peerages were granted. The Dukedom of Montagu (10) 
to the Earl of Montagu (see Chap. I. No. 6) and the Earldom of Green- 
wich (11) in the English Peerage to the Scottish Duke of Argyll, as having 
been the foremost among the Scottish nobles to acquiesce in the legislative 
Union. He was distinguished alike as a military commander and as an orator, 
and is immortalized by Pope, as 

** Argyll, the state’s whole thunder born to wield, 
And shake alike the senate and the field.” 

We shal! hear of him again in the reign of George I. 

With the year 1706 we light upon another batch of peerages. The first of 
these is the Dukedom of Cambridge (12), conferred on George Lewis, the Electoral 
Prince of Hanove or, who afterwards ascended ths throne as George I. De Grey, 

Earl of Kent, was now advanced to the Marquisate of Kent (13) ; Bertie, Earl of 
Lindsey, to the Marquisate of Lindsey (14) ; Pierrepont, Earl of Kingston, 
to the Marquisate of Dorchester (15); and the Lords W harton, Poulett, 
Godolphin, and Cholmonde ‘ley, to the Earldoms of Wharton (16), Poulett (17), 
Godolphin (18), and Cholmondeley (19). The Earl of Kent owned the princely estate 

of Wre ‘st, in Bedfordshire, which passed to his grand-d; 1ughter, created Countess 


De Gre y 


; and we shall hear more of him again shortly. The E 


whe | Earl of Lindsey 

nany broad acres in Lincolnshire, as did the Earl of Kingston in Notts; 
but we do not he var of their having performed any great political services until a 
later date. “ Lord W harton,” 


says Sir B. Burke, in his “ agra Peerage,” “ had 
( . 
voted himself zealously to accomplish the revolution ; 


Lord Poulett had t 
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one of the Chief Commissioners for carrying the Scottish union into effect, and 
was afterwards Lord Steward of the Household ; and Lord Godolphin had held 
office under James, had been powerful in the councils of William, and, besides 
filling many offices in the administration, he had been mainly instrumental in 
negotiating the Upion with Scotland; he may be said therefore to have well 
earned his advancément, which he did not long survive. Of Lord Cholmondeley 
we have spoken above (sec Chap. I. No.11). He received his earldom with a 
special remainder to his brother, who had commanded William's Grenadier 
Guards at the battle of the Boyne. 

In the same year, the eldest son of the Earl of Suffolk was created Earl of 
Bindon (20), a dignity which soon merged in the superior Earldom of Suffolk, 
and shortly became extinct. Sir William Cowper, a lawyer of eminence, and 
Keeper of the Great Seal, was created Lord Cowper (21), from which we shall 
hereafter find him advanced to an Earldom; and Sir Thomas Pelham, Bart. (who 
was heir to a considerable share of the property of Holles, Duke of Newcastle 
(see Chap. I. No. 35), was created Lord Pelham (22). We shall meet with him 
in the next reign os raised toa Dukedom. He had been an active member of the 
Lower House in tivo + cigns of Charles II, and James II., and also had a seat in the 
Convention Parliament, in which he zealously eweted the election of William 
and Mary to the vacant throne. 

In the following year (1708) one peerage only was conferred, that of the 
Dukedom of Dover (23); the grantee was the Scottish Duke of Queensberry, 
who took his seat in the House of Peers under the patent; but so strong was 
the feeling of the House of Lords against the precedent of allowing an English 
peerage to be conferred on a peer of Scotland, that when, in 1719, his son and 
successor claimed his seat, the king was obliged to refer his petition to the 
House of Lords, who resolved, after hearing counsel, that “his Grace had no 
title to summons as Duke of Dover.’’——‘‘ Minutes, House of Lords, Jan. 14th, 
1720.” * 

The year 1709 passed by without any peerage creation whatsoever. 

In the year 1710 only one peerage was conferred, the Marquis of Kent (see 
above, No. 13) being created Duke of Kent (2 
the year 1740. 


1). Both titles became extinct in 


Looking back at the peerage creaiions of the first eight years of Queen Anno’s 
reign, one feature strikes us,—the wholesale bestowal of such favours in return 
for political interest, as distinct from political services. From the twenty-four 
titles above mentined, take away one on the score of royalty, one on that of law, 
and two on that of military services ; and out of the other twenty, there are only 
two names, those of Godolphin and Pelham, who can lay claim to any high reward 
The rest 


but for the most part, if they 


for political distinction as orators or statesmen. of the grantees were 


among the richest and the noblest of the land ; 
had not been already rich and powerful they would never have found their way 


to the Bench of Barons, much less to the coronets and strawberry-leaves of 


dukes and marquises. The whole eighteen, therefore, we fear, must be set down 
after all to the score of political interest. 

Towards the close of 1710 the complications of parties began to thicken, and 
the general election of that year being unfavourable to the dominant Whigs, ¢ 
*€ ministerial crisis ’’—perhaps the first of the kind that has since become 
chronic among us—occurred, and a fresh set of names appear upon the peerage- 
roll. ‘In the elections of 1710,” 
The Duchess 


of character the Queen had long submitted, was thrust out by the new favourite, 


says a writer of note, “ the ‘Tory supremacy 


was established. of Marlborough, to whose talents and decision 
Mrs. Masinam. 
that of Bolingbroke and Oxford, 


Marlborough and handed over to Ormonde.” 


The ministry of Godolphin and Sunderland was displaced by 


and the command of the army was taken from 
How this change was brought 
about by Marlborough’s brilliant conquests abroad and the re-action at home, is 
a matter for the historian ; we are dealing here only with one part of the results 
whicli followed from the change, not discussing its causes. 

Naturally enough, the creations of the year 1711 are headed by the name of 
Robert Harley, who was created Earl of Oxford and Mortimer (25), on taking 
into his hands the reins of government as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord 
High Treasurer. He had been Speaker of the Lower House under William and 
Anne, and one of the Secretaries of State, and a Commissioner for effecting the 
treaty of Union with Scotland. ‘The next title was that of the Earldom of Straf- 
ford (26), conferred on Wentworth, Lord Raby, who had held several high mili- 
tary and diplomatic appointments, including that of Ambassador at Berlin, and 
who subsequently sealed the peace of Utrecht. Next follows the Earldom of 
Ferrers (27), bestowed on the owner of the ancient Barony of Ferrers de Chartley ; 
he lad been Master of the Horse and Steward of the Household to Queen Catha- 
rine, consort of Charles II., and was sworna Privy Councillor under William. To 
these were added the Barony of Harcourt (25), bestowed on Sir Simon Harcourt, 
Knt., of Stanton St. John, the head of one of the noblest untitled families in 
the se and a lawyer of high renéwn, who had been successively Solicitor and 
Attorney General, and who was now Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. We shall 
hear of him azain shortly as Lord Chancellor. 

Another of the coronets of this year fell to the Jot of Legge, Lord Dartmouth, 


“* 
- 


* The controversy as to whether a Scottish peer could be created an English peer also by the 
terms of the Act of Union continued to be a vexed yuestion for nearly sixty years. The negative 
was decided as above; but the resolution was carried by an activesfaction. The question was 
again brought fairly before the House of Lords by Douglas, e gist h Duke of Hamilton (in 
Scotland) and of Brandon (in England), who in 175) presented a pe tukion to the king, claiming 
to be summoned to the House of Peers as Duke of Brandon Lhe qurstion Was re ferred to the 
Lords, as before, who heard counsel, an l, afier consulting with the judges, unanimously decided 
in his Grace’s favour, and further affirmed that, “ by the 23rd Art. of the lreaty of Union, his 
Majesty is not restrained from creating peers « f Scotland peers of Great Britain ;”’ the Duke 
accordingly took his seat in the House of Lords in 1782, since which time many other English 


oT ad have been confe ot m Scottish peers, 
Wess 
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who was elevated to the Earldom of Dartmouth (29) soon after his appointment 
as one of the Chief Secretaries of State. Another, in the shape of the Dukedom 
of Brandon (30), was given to the Scottish Duke of Hamilton; but how little it 
availed him practically the reader will gather from the foot-note above on No. 23. 
Indeed, on applying for his summons to Parliament, his grace found the doors 
summarily closed in his face (much as Lord Wensleydale did some five years ago), 
a resolution having been passed to the etfect “that no peer of Scotland can be 
created a peer of England.” 

We pass on to Boyle, Earl of Orrery, in Ireland, who was now created Lord 
Boyle (31), in the peerage of England. He was a Lieutenant-General in the army, 
and had been Envoy Extraordinary to Brabant and Flanders. Next follow two 
eldest sons of peers, surmmoned in the baronies of their respective fathers, the 
Earls of Northampton and Ailesbury, as Lords Compton (42) and Bruce (33). 
At the same time, the eldest son of the Scotch Earl of Kinnou!! was created a 
peer as Lord Hav (34); the eldest son of Lord Paget was created Lord Burton 
(35) ; and the Irish Viscount Windsor, Lord Mountjoy (36).* 

Lord Compton's father was Constable of the Tower of London. The Earl of 
Ailesbury had acted as a mediator between the Parliament and William in 1688: 
but, much as he disliked “arbitrary power,” he could not bring himself to 
acquiesce in the Revolution as a whole, and consequently had lived ever since in 
retirement at Brussels. The Earl of Kinnoull’s wife was a daughter of Harley. 
Lord Windsor “had distinguished himself in the wars in Flanders,” according to 
Burke ; and Lord Paget had signed, on behalf of England, the Peace of Carlowitz, 
in 1698. Such are the chief grounds that we can assign for these last five 
distinctions. 

Before the close of the same year Sir Thomas Mansell, Bart., of Margam, 
Glamorganshire (now the fine property of Mr. C. Mansell Talbot, M.P.), was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Mansell (37): Sir Thomas Willoughby, Bart., 
as Lord Middleton (38); Sir Thomas Trevor as Lord Trevor (39) ; George Gran- 
ville, as Lord Lansdowne (40); Samucl Masham, as Lord Masham (41); Thomas 
Foley, as Lord Foley (42); and Allen Bathurst as Lord Bathurst (43). Of 
this batch the two first named were parliamentary supporters of the ministry, 
either in fact or in hope; Trevor had been Attorney-General, and was now Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas: Granville was a cadet of the family of the 
Earl of Bath, was married to one of the house of Villiers, and had a daughter 
married to Lord Foley, and what is more, was Secretary-at-War and Treasurer of 
the Household. Masham was the husband of the lady who had supplanted the 
Duchess of Marlborough in the Queen’s good graces, and helped largely to get 
the Whigs out of place and the Tories in; Foley and Bathurst were influential 
M.P.’s, and the father of the latter had been Treasurer of the Household and 
Cofferer to the Princess Anne.t+ 

In the following year, 1712, only one peerage was conferred, the Viscountcy of 
Bolingbroke (44), on Henry St. John, the celebrated Secretary of State, and the 
“my St. John” of Pope. The reader of the history of Queen Anne’s reign, what- 
ever the shade of his politics may be, will scarcely doubt that this peerage at 
least was well earned. 

During the last vear of her reign, 1713-14, the Queen limited her peerage 
creations to two. She called the eldest son of the Duke of Leeds to the Upper 
House in his father’s Barony of Osborne (45) ; and she conferred the title of Lord 
Bingley (16) on Mr. Robert Benson, M.P., successively Commissioner, Chancellor, 
and Under Treasurer of the Exchequer, and subsequently Ambassador at the 
Court of Madrid. The latter title became extinct in 1730, 

in taking a retrospect of Queen Anne's bestowal of the honours of the Peer- 
age, one cannot help observing how scantily such rewards were bestowed in her 
reign on those who can be fairly styled Ve pati bene ineriti. The Dukes of 
Marlborough and Argyll were men of real note, and the former has left his 
impress on history. The four law lords of this reign were men, if not of first- 
rate, vet of superior, talents: but among the political peerages there are but 
four—-Godolphin, Pelham, Oxford, and Bolingbroke--of which it is possible to 
predicate that they were the rewards of real merit and laborious devotion to the 
public service. When we have allowed for these, and assigned its due place to 
Royalty, there remain thirty-five peerages, which must be regarded rather as 
incentives to, than rewards of, public merit, and honours conferred upon high 
birth, a long pedigree, and broad acres, meeting in the same individual. Verily 
it is true in the peerage, if anywhere, that “ to him that hath shall be given.” 


(To be continued.) 


Hedietos of Pooks. 


MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD.+t 


Or all the different families which have furnished kings to England, the Plan- 
tagenets reigned the longest, and with the greatest glory. The founder of 
their line was that wise and politic prince, Henry I]. His son, who succeeded 
him, still keeps his undiminished fame as the proudest knight of the chivalry of 
the middle ages, and among his later descendants is numbered the first Edward, 
illustrious alike as a warrior, a legislator, and a statesman, the greatest sovereign 
who has ever sat upon a throne; Edward IiI., the conqueror of France; and 
Henry V., who, exceeding even Edward's success, extorted from that country the 





recognition of himself as its sovereign. It came to an endas a reigning house on 
the death of Richard ITI., who, at the distance of nearly four centuries from his 
death, has now, for the first time, found a regular biographer. For many gene. 
rations no name in our history, not even that of John or Mary, was held in such 
unvarying abhorrence. Shakespeare's most consummate skill gave substance and 
vitality to the stories of his atrocities, which the grandfather of the sovereign 
under whom he wrote had devised and spread abroad to veil the defects in his own 
title to the crown; and more than one great actor has, since that time, stereo- 
typed his delineation on the minds of the nation at large, by the painful fidelity of 
his representation. Sharon Turner suspects him of having been the wicked uncle 


* Lord Hay’'s creation was an attempt to defeat by a side-wind the resolution of the Upper 
House alluded to above, because, though a Scottish peer had been specially excluded, no resolu- 
tion of the kind had been passed excluding bis son; and it was thought that if Lord Hay 
could once take his seat in the House, the fact of his succeeding afterwards to a Scottish 
earldom could not be held to disqualify him. 

+ This ‘‘ batch” of Peerages was made by the Government for the purpose of carrving a special 
measure, and was the subject of great controversy at the time. See any history of Queen Anne's 
reign. 

> Memoirs of King Richard the Third and some of his Contempvraries, with an Historical 
Drama on the Battle of Bosworth. By John Heneage Jesse, author of ‘‘ The Court of England 
under the Stuarts.” Bentler: London. 





i eee 
whose misdeeds furnished the subject for the ballad of the Babes in the Wood. 
Mr. Samuel Weller points one of his happiest quotations of ancient saws, by refer. 
ence to his example, as one who preferred business to pleasure, in that he 
the other king in the Tower before he smothered the babies. Horace Walpole, in 
the latter part of the last century, was the first writer who ventured to Say a 
word in justification of one who had previously been represented as a monster 
equally deformed in mind and body. He examined the charges against him wit} 
most laborious research, with the greatest skilland ingenuity ; and, though he diq 
not convince Hume, he certainly proved to the satisfaction of the greater part of 
those who gave themselves the trouble to examine the question, that some of the 
accusations brought against him were wholly false; that others were greatly 
distorted and exaggerated ; and, if he failed in exculpating him from the grayog 
of all the imputations—that of the murder of his nephews—it was more becange, 
as advocates are sometimes apt to do, he overdid his case; and, as he woulg 
probably never himself have been led to doubt the truth of the charge, had it not 
been for the manifest falsehoods contained in the different documents by which 
Henry VII. strove to fix it on him; so the shifts to which he himself is reduced, 
in order to throw doubt on the fact of the murder of the young princes, furnish 
perhaps the greatest proof that that crime was really committed by Richard. 

Mr. Jesse examines Richard’s whole career with the judicial calmness that 
becomes a historian. He attributes, perhaps, more weight than we ourselyes 
should be inclined to assign to the account of Sir Thomas More and others, who 
manifestly wrote under the influence of Henry, and takes upon himself what 
appears to us to be a wholly superfluous labour, when he applies himself grayely 
tu controvert the view asserted or implied in different scenes of Shakspeare’s 
immortal drama. We did not know that, since the Duke of Marlborough’s time, 
any one had ever looked on that greatest of poets as a historian ; and, with 
reference to the period which we are considering, we had fancied that people 
generally agreed with Die Vernon, that, “ with his Lancastrian partialities, he 
had turned history upside down, or, rather, inside out.’ But, in his general 
delineation of Richard’s character, Mr. Jesse proceeds on the most trustworthy 
authorities; and he displays an intimate acquaintance with the state and 
position of the different factions which, after the death of Edward IV., and eyen 
before that epoch, distracted the kingdom ; and also a worthy appreciation of the 
great capacity for both war and government which Richard, from an early age, 
exhibited. He explains briefly, but clearly, the jealousies of the contending nobles ; 
the general hatred in which Edward’s widow and the whole faction of the 
Woodvilles was held; and the equally general feeling that Richard was the one 
master spirit of the age. The dying Edward had, indeed, sought in his last mo. 
ments to reconcile the chiefs of the rival parties in the State ; but the friendship 
which was pledged at the side of his deathbed was blown away like a cobweb by 
the events which followed upon his death, and by the cireumstancés in which 
that occurrence left the kingdom. His heir wasa minor. Since the Conquest 
there had been but four precedents for a minor occupying the throne, and each 
of those instances had brought with it disorder and tumult at home, defeat and 
disgrace abroad. The last minority was still within the recollection of living 
men; and the sad and shameful records of the early years of the reign of 
Henry VI. were well calculated to dispose those who could remember that period 
to acquiesce in any arrangement which would diminish the probability of the 
recurrence of so calamitous an era. 

Yet it seems that, at first, Richard had no idea of usurping the Crown; but 
was solely bent on preserving it for his nephew. Sharon Turner, a historian whose 
unwearied research, experienced acutehess, and unswerving impartiality, render 
him, perhaps, our safest guide through these perplexed times, points out that, at 
the opening of the youthful king’s first Parliament, Richard himself attended on 
his nephew ; and that the speech with which the Parliament was opened spoke of 
the royal boy “in terms of the highest eulogy, praising his ‘ gentyl wytte’ 
and ripe understanding, far surpassing the nature of his youth, a sourceof 
popularity which his uncle never would have sutiered if he had then intended to 
depose him.” The argument is most convincing, and Mr. Jesse adopts the 
conclusion to which it leads, expressing his own doubt, “ whether, at this time, 
or even later, Richard entertained any serious thoughts of deposing his 
brother’s son, much less of procuring his assassination.’’ But all writers who 
would exculpate Richard from any of the imputations cast upon him take upon 
themselves an arduous task, from the difficulty of contending against the unrivalled 
fascinations of Hume’s style, which makes them forget his general neglect of 
antiquarian research and of the duty of examining both sides of the question. 

Hume's deference to More’s authority is so implicit that he actually prefers his 
statements as evidence to public documents, which are still in existence. And 
in the same spirit of carelessness, for it could hardly have been anything else, he 
unreservedly adopts the narrative of Lord Bacon, resting his belief on a theory 
which he would appear to have invented himself, that “ Bacon plainly composed 
his elaborate and exact history from many records and papers which are now 
lost; and that, consequently, he is always to be cited as an original his- 
torian.” 

Walpole enumerated Richard’s supposed crimes in the following order. His 
murder of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI.; his murder of that sovereign him- 
self; the murder of his brother, the duke of Clarence; the execution of Rivers, 
Grey, and Vaughan ; the execution of Hastings; the murder of the Princes, and 
of his own queen. And Mr. Jesse, in the natural course of his narrative, takes 
them in the same order. Of the first crime he acquits him, as Walpole had done 
before; producing an additional evidence which had escaped the notice of his 
predecessor, that De Commines expressly states the young prince to have been 
“slain on the field of battle” (at Tewksbury). And his share in the death of 
Henry he equally discredits ; though he believes that he was murdered by som® 
one, namely, by Edward IV. himself. There really is no evidence whatever © 
show us how Henry died ; those who attributed his death to the hand of Richard 
all admitted that in so doing they were trusting to mere report ; and it appes 
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to us far more reasonable to adopt Sharon Turner’s version of the occurrence, 
that « Henry was so shocked at the tidings of the death of his son, the irretriev- 
able defeats and loss of his friends, and the captivity of his queen, that his frame 
sank under the effect of this sudden communication.” Again, of the death of 
Clarence, our biographer agrees with Walpole and Sharon Turner in absolving 
the Duke of Gloucester ; though he differs from the last-mentioned writer in 
imputing that deed also solely to King Edward. Mr. Turner, looking for the 
instigators of the duke’s execution among those who had derived the greatest 
benefit from it, had pointed out that there had been quarrels “ between Clarence 
and the Queen’s brother, Lord Rivers; that his confiscated estates were chiefly 
given to Rivers ; and the wardship and marriage of his heir to the Queen’s son, 
the Marquis of Dorset ;”? while “the act of attainder charges Clarence with 
proposing treason against the Queen and her son.’ Mr. Jesse, in support of his 
view, reminds us that, “In the first place, Clarence had openly disputed his 
prother’s legitimacy on the ground of their mother’s incontinency; and, in the 
next place, that the Act of Parliament which had declared Edward to be an 
usurper, and had settled the crown on Clarence and his descendants after the 


death of Edward, son of Henry VI., was still unrepealed.” Either of these causes, 
the King’s jealousy or the Queen’s enmity, were sufficient to lead to Clarence’s 


destruction ; and it is probable that both of them did, in fact, contribute to it. 
But it is plain that neither of them could have influenced Richard ; and, in spite 
of Hume and Shakspeare, we may join with a safe conscience in pronouncing 
him wholly innocent of all share in what, after all, was a not very inexcusable 
transaction. 

The execution of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, Mr. Jesse justifies, showing not 
only that it was, in all probability, fully deserved by their participation in a plot 
against the Protector ; but also that Rivers himself, by the language of his will, 
dated only a few hours before his execution, seems to admit the justice of his fate. 
The death of Hastings raises a more intricate question. The circumstances 





which led to it will probably never be unravelled. He had been one of | 


Edward’s most trusted counsellors, but had also been one of the leaders of that 
haughty and powerful party among the nobles who despised the family of the 
Queen as upstarts, and envied and hated them for the power which they had 
engrossed since her marriage. His energetic remonstrances had prevented the 
Queen from collecting a force sufficient to overcome all possible opposition, and to 
preserve the entire power of the kingdom to her relations ; yet it seems probable 
—indeed, almost certain—that he was subsequently gained over by her, and 
induced to concur in schemes to abridge Richard’s protectorate, if not, as 
Richard himself averred, to deprive him of his life. It must be especially 
remembered that the Protectorate with which Richard was invested was very 
inferior, both in power and in duration, to a Regency. It, in fact, conferred only 
the Presidency of the Council of Regency; and, according to the latest prece- 
dent, that of Henry VI., even that dignity would cease as soon as Edward was 
crowned. Henry VI.,” as Mr. Turner points out, “ was crowned at eight years 
old, for the express purpose of terminating the protectorial office.” And there 
were other precedents still more full of danger to any one who should be placed 
in the position in which Richard would have found himself after he had ceased to 
be Protector. 


“He had likewise to recollect that the Duke of Gloucester, in the reign of 
Richard 11., had been destroyed by that king, from political oppositions, although 
his uncle ; and that the last Duke of Gloucester, notwithstanding that he also was 
uncle to the reigning sovereign and his presumptive heir, had, by the use or 
abuse of the royal authority, been arrested, and that his imprisonment had been 
followed by an immediate mysterious death.” 


That Richard really did believe himself in danger, is proved by a letter which 
he wrote to the Mayor of York only three days before the death of Hastings, and, 
therefore, we cannot wonder at, and are hardly entitled to blame, his resolution of 
ensuring his own safety by the destruction of the ablest of his foes, which should 
be a lesson also to those who remained behind. If this view of Richard’s reasons 
for putting Hastings to death be correct, it also shows us the motives which sud- 
denly influenced him in his decision to seize on the crown, to the exclusion of his 
nephew. He saw no other safety for his own life. Young Edward’s coronation, 
by terminating his protectorate, would place the chief power in the hands of the 
(Jueen and her friends, between whom and himself there was now open war ; 
and, if we may still trust Mr. Turner’s inferences, 

“ Richard now proceeded to the usurpation of the crown with the approbation 
of most of the great men, both of the Church and State, in London. Not that 
the assent of the whole country could be any justification of the treasonable 
and immoral action; but the facts prove that the Protector, however bad or 
blameable, was no worse than the most distinguished men of rank of that day. 
All who hoped to profit by it supported him ; and the same motive would have 
made them as rewdily put him down by the same means if his competitors had 
anticipated him. This is probably the real truth of the case. Both parties were 
playing the same game of unprincipled violence; and Richard was the most 
prompt, determined, and unshrinkine,” 


From the deposition to the murder of his nephews there was but a short step. 
Walpole, as we have already said, laboured to discredit this fact; but we agree 
with Mr. Jesse and Mr. Turner, that there can be no reasonable doubt of it. 
That if the princes died they were murdered, there can be no doubt whatever. Ws 
may not feel quite certain /iow the crime was perpetrated. We may feel bound, 
with Walpole, to reject Tyrrel’s confession as a true account, and admit that wo 
rest our judgment that Richard caused them to be murdered mainly on the 
common belief of that time that they were dead: common belief, it is true, is 
generally perilous to trust to; bat circumstances in this case give it a solidity 
Which takes it out of the general rule. For the belief in the fact of their 
death was entertained by those who were most interested in disbelieving it. 
The Queen Dowager, Lord Dorset, Sir Edward Woodville, Sir Thomas St. 
Leger, who was married to Richard’s sister, the Courtneys, the Chenys, the 
talbots, the Stanleys, and, in a word, all the partisans of the house of York, 





were so assured of the murder of the two princes, that they applied to the Ear! 
of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their party and family, proposing to set him 
on the throne, which must have been utter ruin to them if the princes were 
alive ; and they stipulated further to marry him to the Princess Elizabeth, as heir 
to the Crown, who, unless they were dead, was no heir at all. But besides them 
we have Richard himself to bear testimony to their death, for he proposed to 
marry his niece, a very unusual, if not unprecedented, alliance in England, in 
order to unite her title to hisown. Yet if he knew the princes to be alive (and he 
certainly knew whether they were living or not), he also knew that she had no title 
whatever. If Richard did murder his nephews, and the evidence on this point cer- 
tainly seems irtesistible, his action, as has been said of another royal murder in the 
present century, was worse than a crime—it was a blunder. His accession had, at 
first, been almost universally popular, and all his measures and all his conduct had 
been such as were well calculated to establish and extend his reputation. He had 
in a@ most eminent degree displayed the kingly virtues of mercy and justice ; 
examining in person into the just administration of the laws, and proclaiming an 
amnesty (which was faithfully observed) for all offences committed by word or 
deed against himself. He had obtained a recognition of his authority from foreign 
Sovereigns, and from the most illustrious of all at that time, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, he had received proposals for an intimate alliance. He had secured the 
tranquillity of his northern frontier by a peace which he had made with James 
III. of Scotland. But the nations had been too long torn by civil wars to settle 
down at once into a state of peacefulness and order under any sovereign how- 
ever prudent, or however peaceful. Rumours of conspiracies gained ground; and 
these conspiracies the statement that the young princes were dead (a word 
which every one interpreted “ murdered ’’), not only furnished with a reason but 
also with a leader. While the princes were alive they could not have been very 
formidable, in the first place, as being children ; and secondly, as being in his power. 
But their death set all their adherents at liberty to transfer their allegiance, and 
as he himself was the representative of the Yorkists, they had no resource but to 
pass over to the Lancastrian camp, and to range themselves under the leadership 
of Henry of Richmond. 

The last charge against Richard, that he caused the death of his Queen, we may 
dismiss as one as little requiring refutation, as it may be thought that of his 
murdering his nephews required proof. Richard certainly was not a man to 
commit wholly needless crimes, and there seems no reason to doubt that so far 
from wishing his wife’s death, he was sincerely attached to her. To the energy 
and wisdom of his rule during his brief reign, Mr. Jesse does ample justice ; 
though he seems to us rather hard upon him when he looks upon his princely 
charities and endowments of learned bodies, as proofs not so much of a liberal and 
humane disposition, as of an uneasy conscience, which he sought in vain to 
appease. Whatever his motives may have been, he certainly showed himself, in 
many respects, eminently qualified for the government of a mighty kingdom. 
It seems wonderful how, in the short period of tranquillity which he was per- 
mitted to enjoy, he could find time for the consideration of the different matters 
to which he devoted his attention. He passed many laws, some having the ease 
and comfort of the common people for their direct object, others leading indi- 
rectly to the same end, by abridging the power of the nobles, alike inclined in 
those days to oppress the poor and to resist the Sovereign. He bestowed liberal 
and discerning patronage on literature and art, encouraged commerce and navi- 
gation; and gave, in short, many proofs of a mind not only originally just and 
generous, had not ambition warped it, but enlightened beyond his age. And, 
however criminal many of his actions may have been, we must not judge of 
even the worst of them by the standard of our own age when right is better 
understood, and human life more correctly valued. The religious character 
of an action is indeed unchangeable ; but its moral aspect must be determined, 
in some degree, by the habits and feelings of the age and nation in which it is 
done. Dunstan was revered as a saint for actions not less inhuman than those for 
which Gardiner and Bonner are held in universal detestation ; and the fifteenth 
century was an age of blood, in which scarcely any one scrupled at sweeping from 
their path, by any means in their power, all who were or who seemed likely to be 
an obstacle to their views. Henry IV. undoubtedly first deposed and then mur- 
dered his cousin; and, except in the fact that Richard was the protector of his 
nephews, it is impossible to conceive cases more exactly parallel, but the history 
of Henry was not written by enemies who had no character of their own but 
such as the; could derive from reviling his. 

Besides his account of Richard, Mr. Jesse gives us short memoirs of the Lady 
Margaret, the mother of Henry VII., known to all Cambridge men as the honoured 
founder of St. John’s and Corpus Christi Colleges ; of Henry VII. himself, in whose 
favour he finds more to say than we should have found ourselves for the patron 
of Empson and Dudley ; of the Princess Elizabeth; of the third Lord Clifford ; 


and of the first Earl of the honoured house of Derby, the father of the gallant 


warrior immortalized in “Marmion,” the ancestor of the loyal and heroic subject of 
Charles, whose widow, worthy of so gallant a husband, long held at bay the 
savage troopers of Ireton and Fairfax, and of the brilliant leader of the Conserva- 
tive party of the present day,—the consummate orator, the high-minded states- 
man, who, whether or not he be always judicious in his advocacy of or opposition 
to those political measures which force themselves upon the attention of the 
country, is denied by no one to display in an eminent degree the chivalrous and 
fearless characteristics of his race, resembling none of his ancestors so little as 
him who owed his earldom to his treacherous but timely desertion of his 
master. 

Mr. Jesse’s volume closes in a most ambitious manner, —with nothing less than 
a drama, which brings Bosworth Field again on the stage. We have not left our- 
selves space to dilate on the plot, nor is it within our province to decide how far 
it is suited to theatrical representation ; but we can pronounce that it contains 
some very beautiful poetry, of which we will give one short specimen. Lord 
Stanley is represented seated at a table with two portraits before him; the one 
that of his first wife, Eleanor Neville, sister of the King-maker; the other, that 
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of her successor, the Lady Margaret, and soliloquizing on his meditated desertion 
of Richard, as the only means to preserve his son’s (Lord Strange’s) life :— 


*« Stan. Biest be the skill that gives us back the dead! 
Beautiful Eleanor! my own dead bride! 
How different wert thou from this moody dame, 
Who scorns the unlettered soldier, and accords 
No merit but to scholars and to priests ! 
While thou, sweet saint ! wert al) in all to me; 
Proud of thy warrior-lord, as I of thee. 
Why didst thou leave me, Eleanor? It seems 
But yesterday we strayed through Lathom’s bowers, 
When, parting the dark hair from thy pale brow, 
And gazing on thy calm and upturned face, 
I worshi at the altar of thine eyes, 
And surfeited my soul with loveliness. 
What ! though the scoffer’s calumny were true 
That Warwick triumphed through his sister's eyes ; 
Still, in thy young affections was no guile, 
Nor was it counterfeited tenderness, 
Nor lessons from designing kinsmen learned, 
Which gave such sweet persuasion to thy lips ; 
But love for thy great brother, and thy wish 
To blend my lot with his, as his with mine ; 
"Twas this endued with witchery thy words, 
And made me weaker than I might have been. 

| Writes. 

So ends my letter to the king !—Alas ! 
This double dealing, this lip-loyalty, 
Are wormwood to an honourable mind. 
Would that by holier means I could preserve 
The life of my poor boy! If I have erred, 
‘Tis from the depths of a fond father’s love, 


" 


And Heaven in mercy pardon me! 





THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF ENGLAND.* 


Over and over again do men ask themselves whether there is ever to be a 
rood history of England? They do not expect a perfect, scarcely a model one. 
They are moderate in their expectations, and merely want one which shall teach 
them, as the old prescriptions were expected to cure them, cito, tute, jucunde— 
cito, in a moderate number of volumes and with the whole history given at 
once—tufe, in such a way that a Whig may correct his liberalism and a Tory 
his conservatism, from its facts—jucunde, in a style that can be read with 
ordinary attention and an approach to pleasure. They ask this, and they ask 
what is reasonable. They ask for something that shall be as full of particulars as 
Sharon Turner, as readable as Goldsmith, as judicial in its impartiality as Hallam. 
From a single generation, perhaps, this is asking too much. But three genera- 
tions have gone by (and a fourth is passing) since the nearest approximation to 
it was laid before an expectant and not very fastidious public in the work of a 
writer who was neither an Englishman nor a historian. Hume, who, before he 
wrote for the English, made out a list of Scotticisms which were to be avoided, 
was a North Briton and a metaphysician. Unrivalled as the one, he was a mere 
advocate asthe other. In England, however, for one who studies his treatise on 
Causation, a treatise which revolutionized the study of mental philosophy, there 
are hundreds who mistake him as an authority for the personal character of the 
Stuarts. Out of England (and his extra-English reputation is greater than that 
of any one of his contemporaries, with the exceptions, perhaps, of Johnson and 
Gibbon), who knows that he ever dabbled in history at all, or who, knowing that 
he had done so, could believe that he was believed in? Sd, however, it is. 
What a metaphysician did, t« wapepyov, a novelist continued; so that Hume 
and Smollett, Smollett and Hume, are to our history what Tate and Brady, Brady 
and Tate, are to our psalmody. 

The foreigners who know this take it as their foolometer for England. That 
Hume is read more than all our other historians put together is not the fact; it 
is only the fact that he is read more than any one singly, or any two, three (or 
And he is likely to be so. On the part of the public at 
On the part of the opposition historians it is 
Each knows that his style 


even four), combined. 
large this seems to be the feeling. 
different. Each of them knows how bad Hume is. 
is his only recommendation, and some venture to hint that the merits of even 
his style are overvalued. Each, however, believes this—viz., that there is only one 
man who can do the thing better, and that he (/.¢., the writer in point) is the 
man. They do their work, however, in fragments; or, if they do it as a whole, 
do it in different spirits, or from different points of view. One goes upon race, 
and explains everything through the medium of blood, or some similar abstrac- 
tion, by which the Kelt is distinguished from the Anglo-Saxon, and the Norman 
Another, “on the high privri road,” invests a few facts with a great 
Another takes a single 


from both. 
amount of hypothesis, and gives us some philosophy. 
reign, and gives us the greatest of one dynasty, or the smallest of another; the 
best of the Stuarts, or the worst of the Plantagencts; the first of this line, or the 
last of that; and the like. Luckily they have not succeeded in giving their 
lucubrations alliterative titles like the Cairo and Cornhill, or the Cutlet and 
Cabob school —though to this, after a long series of well-directed efforts, they may 
eventually attain. 

The old process of simply reading everything with Whig or Tory, Protestant 
or Romanist spectacles, and writing everything in democratic or imperial ink, is 
of too common-place a character to need notice. It has always been worked, 
and will continue to be so till the end.of time. The newer habit of whitewashing 
villains, and rehabilitating scamps, is notable as a sign of the times. The para- 
doxical school has grown out of it. It will probably die off by degrees. At any 
rate it must come to an end in time. The list of knaves and rogues in history 
doubtless, a long one. Yet, even if every name in it finds an advocate, time 
and space will see us through. The converse process of defaming the good 
a few irreclaimables on one side and a few unexcep- 


is, 


will also come to an end 
tionables on the other being left for the ingenuity of posterity. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that what with their political views, their reli- 
vious views, their partizanships, their paradoxes, their exaggerations, their mere- 





* The Early and Middle Ages of England. By Charles H. Pevrson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
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tricious adornments, their unadorned dulnesses, and, above all, their fragmentary 
and exceptional characters, the best of our histories are but indifferent. 

Their usual, and their most constant merit, is their style. In some of them } 

is remarkable for the gorgeousness of its rhetoric, in others for the vigour of jt, 
English, in others for the clearness of its diction—in all it is above the ay, 
Mr. Pearson’s is no exception to this. Neither is his work, as a whole, below 
the ordinary standard; a standard which, though low, is one to which many 
aspire, and most of them with some degree of success. He is evidently an excy, 
sive reader—the word excursive being taken in its best sense. With the neweg 
views on the newest divisions and subdivisions of his subject he is familiar, 
use a word which is getting common, but which savours too much of pretentioyg. 
ness to be unexceptionable, he is an advanced reader. His narrative suggest, 
this ; his notes proclaim it explicitly. They give him most of the qualities that the 
vocabulary of progress (to use another pretentious phrase) supplies a name for 
He, far-grasping, Catholic, appreciative, and the like—he knows that mug} 
history must be worked by indirect and subsidiary methods, and that, for the 
earlier ages, the mere written record helps but little. So archaology, ang 
mythology, and folk-lore (another new term), and ethnology, and philology, arp 
all resorted to. , 

Non progredi est regredi is a good rule in chess; but it is no rule in historicg) 
investigation. You may advance and advance till you think of nothing by 
your vantage-ground; and then you grow dizzy. You are high up in the 
clouds, and, with nothing around you but unsubstantial vapour, you bethink 
yourself of what you rest on. This is the old story of the Brahminic Mythology, 
The world rests on the elephant, the elephant on the tortoise, and the tortoise on 
nothing. With historical inquiry at the present time, there is no progression 
without retrogression; or, at any rate, there is no prospect without a retrospect. 
What is wanted is not an increase of the superstructure, but a strengthening 
of the foundations. 

The four names quotedas Mr. Pearson’s authorities—Campbell, Wilson, Dasent, 
and Davies—are all good names—all, moreover (a fact on which we have the 
measure of Mr. Pearson’s laudable excursiveness) good names in different depart. 
ments. But they are all Mr. Pearsons, i. ¢., they are all advanced men in their 
several lines; all speculators, and by no means either critical or retrospective, 
They are all elephants, with somebody equally advanced and just as uncritical 
for their respective tortoises. The next two names are Dr. Knox, and the Rev. B. 
Jones. The first is quoted inaccurately (Mr. Pearson’s work is full of such inae. 
curacies) as the author of a paper on “The Traces of the Huns in Kent”—a 
paper which Mr. Pearson “ cannot now recover.” No wonder; no such paper was 
ever written. All that Dr. Knox ever said about the Huns, was that he had 
traced Hun features among the hop-gatherers of Kent: and any one who will 
criticize Dr. Knox instead of building on him, knows that if Mr. Pearson be a dark 
man (as he may or not be), and if Dr. Knox had seen him, he (Dr. K.) would 
have written that he found traces of the ancient Mauritianians among the Pro- 
fessors of King’s College, London, and the Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford. 

But this is an obiter dictum. What business have such names as evidence? 
None. What as authorities? Some. But the valuation of them in this latter 
respect is a matter in which Mr. Pearson has shown himself no master. The 
mischief of all this is, that when once men write histories thus, there is neither 
beginning nor end—neither foundation nor coping-stone. Every man is his own 
Melchisedec. No one knows on whom Knox and Co. rest as a basis, and no one 
knows what may be built on Pearson, for he also will descend to posterity in 4 
note and as an authority. 

** The smaller fleas have smaller fleas to bite ’em, 
And so on we progress ad infinitum,” 

Historians read Pindar. Let them think of what he says about Bygones 
being Bygones. ‘A thing that has once been done the Deities themselves 
cannot make undone.” 

Of all histories, whether philosophical or pictorial, whether Liberal or Conser- 
vative, whether common-place or paradoxical, there is only one test. Did such 
or such an event take place? If it did, never mind what follows from it. Ifit 
did not, no amount of clever deductions from what would legitimately have 
flowed from it, if it had happened, will turn it into a fact. The utter reckless- 
ness of writers on this point is the opprobrium of the modern school. Mr. Pear- 
son is neither worse nor better than his congeners. ‘Se non é@ vero é ben 
trovato,”’ is the motto of them all. 

We have said that Mr. Pearson’s work is full of inaccuracies. We do not say 
that they are gross ones. We only suggest that a future edition may get rid 
of them. 

Thus :— 

** The tax of three hundred wolves’ heads, which Edgar imposed upon the 
Welsh, though it certainly did not extirpate the wolves, who were still a nuisance 
in England in the fourteenth century, shows a certain regard for the interests of 
agriculture.” 


To which add, from the note— 


* In 1281 a.p., a royal commission was issued for their destruction.—Ryme"; 
vol. ii., p. 168. A century later, the author of Piers Plowman’s Creed, 913, 
914, speaks of “ wild were-wolves that will the folk robben.” 

Now a wolf and a werewolf are as different as a ghoul anda jackall. The 
Greek for wolf is Avcog ; the Greek for werewolf is \ucay0pw7oc. 

Again, gesith meaning retinue or following, is a favourite word of the 
author’s. It gives a fine Danish air to the passages in which it occurs; but only 
to those who are not aware that, as a Danish word, it is not only non-existent, 
but impossible. 

Again, Alfred’s mother is called Jutish. 

Again :— 


“ Who the different tribes were by whom Roman Britain was subdued is 0% 
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easy to decide. Historians have been struck by the fact that the inva- 
ders were known as Saxons to the Britons, while they gave tothe country in later 
times the name of England or Angle-land. Anyhow, Angle and Saxon would 
eeem to have been the two great divisions recognized. The Angles were pro- 
hably Danish, or at least Low German, rather than Frisian; they would, there- 
fore, be connected with the Jutes, who colonized Kent and the Isle of Wight, 
and this is confirmed by the analogies of the Northumbrian and Kentish 


altogether 


dialects.” 

Not so. In the Britons calling the Angles by a different name from the one 
py which the Angles denominated themselves, no historian sees overmuch. 
The Germans call themselves Deutsche. The English call them Germans. The 
fact which is striking is that of certain Germans in Wessex, Sussex, Essex, and 
Middlesex calling themselves Saxons. 

The analogy between the Kentish and Northumbrian dialects is advanced, but 
crude. It is little better than an obiter dictum of the late Mr. Kemble’s. 


Like all his congeners, Mr. Pearson assumes habits from single acts. How- 
ever, il faut vivre. They must do so. How could they get-up their characters 
if they did not ? 

“Her [Queen Matilda’s] last years were spent in the cultivation of church 


music, of which she was passionately fond; in the study of ancient authors, 
whom she loved to quote; and in ministering with her own hands to the wants of 


the sick and poor.” 
Then in the note— 
“ See a curious letter from Matilda to Anselm, in which she quotes Cicero de 


Senectute, and warns him not to follow the examples of Pythagoras, Antisthenes, 
and Socrates, in excessive fasting.” —Anselm Epist., lib. iii., 55. 


This certainly may have been only one quotation out of ten thousand. But it 
also, may have been the only one she ever made. If an Anglo-Saxon speech had 
come down to us with the name of the speaker, the modern historian might write 
that “his ‘the speaker’s | last years were spent in the cultivation of oratory, of 
which he was passionately fond, and in delivering orations, with which he loved 
to address the witan, &.”’ True; the man might have been the Burke of his 
time; but he might also have been the Single-speech Hamilton. 

For the earlier periods Mr. Pearson has done but little. The ordinary historian 
writes from above downwards, from the earlier to the later, from the cause to 
the elfect ; and he rests upon evidence for his facts. For the pre-historic times 
the process is reversed. Inference does the work of evidence. The argument is 
from effect to cause. The writing is from the newer to the older. The ordinary 
historian starts from some point in the dim distance; and his objects get clearer 
as he proceeds. The pre-historian writes from the earliest known Jand-mark, 
and the more he goes back the more he has to train his eye to dimness and dark- 
ness. The habit of mind and the aptitudes for these two different methods are 
as far asunder as the poles. If a friend says, “ I’m about the deduction of the 
existing state of things from the earliest date, and mean to write a book which 
shall trace them back to their germ in the womb of time, and to a period when 
letters were unknown,” answer him with the hack joke from Punch, as applied to 
men about to marry, and say, Don’t. It is the geologists who are trained to this 
—to the method only, not to the facts. A local antiquarian may give the 
pedigree of the oldest family in his village, the date of its oldest building, or the 
archeology of its oldest charter ; buta boat in a bog puzzles, and a crab in a chalk- 
pit bewilders him. As a wise man he leaves them alone. He sees the absurdity 
of attempting them, just as he would see the absurdity of Lyell writing a “ States- 
man’s Manual,” or Murchison inditing “ Every man his own Thucydides.” 

The best fruits of Mr. Pearson’s excursive reading show themselves in the 
general tone and spirit of the book. It has made him familiar with the thoughts 
of many men, and of able men. Upon this point, however, the conclusion may 
speak for itself :— 

_“One of the ablest thinkers of this or any age has lamented the tendency of 
civilization to destroy individuality. The reproach that— 


** © The individual withers, and the world is more and more,’”’ 


has in it something of evident truth. It is one of those uneasy convictions that 
at times force themselves on a self-satisfied generation, and constrain it to doubt 
‘ts Own perfection. ‘The journals that supply criticism on every event of life, the 
railroads and public meetings that bring men together, the societies founded to 
loree Opinions upon the world, are influences which tend fatally to limit freedom 
of thought and originality of character. The democrat, who bows to the will of 
the people, and the gentleman, who is careful to think and pray with good society, 
have alike sacrificed their sense of truth to intellectual cowardice or good fellow- 
Sup. But causes similar to these have always been in operation. The stringent 
egal systems of the middle ages, the absence of critical thought, the compara- 
uve meagreness of science, and the influence of sudden impulse over a half- 
educated people, who moved altogether if they moved at all, must be set off 
against the greater vutiwiy of occupation forced upon individuals, and the less 
despotic organization of public opinion on minor matters. A wise man will com- 
monly conform, On unimportant points, to the customs of his neighbours; and 
he chooses to deviate, his sense ought to preserve him from attaching undue 
importance to petty criticisms. It is undoubtedly an evil if he is restrained by 
‘ear of the world from expressing unpopular convictions on great subjects, and 
if the courtesy commonly shown to sects and parties is not extended to indi- 
viduals. But the evil lies rather in the present tone of society than in its 
circumstances. . 
* * # * * £ 
“ As long as practical life and idealism are divorced, so long will the better men 
among us take refuge from stagnation of faith in twelfth or sixteenth century 
‘ystems, inconsistent as these may be with modern thought. The attempt to 
reduce religion to the rank of a positive science is as hopeless as the old 
endeavour to make the sciences theological. But if their paths are distinct, they 
—— not to be divergent. It will fare ill with society, if the world comes to 
“eve that the philosopher and the preacher have different Gods.” 


"} _ 14- ° ° e . . ‘ 
The faults of Professor Pearson’s book (with the exception of the minor inaccu- 


““cle8) are those of its class; its merits are its author's. 
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MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND REMAINS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE.* 


Tue story of Alexis de Tocqueville is unquestionably one which should have 
been told, and that, perhaps, at somewhat greater length than is conceded to it 
by his friend Gustave de Beaumont ; but with the memoirs of such a life, it was 
wholly unnecessary to connect so large a mass of miscellaneous materials as we 
find brought together in the volumes before us. No one acquainted with French 
literature can fail to perceive that the writers of that country are characterized by 
two defects: one an irrepressible tendency to attach importance to trifles, which 
leads to extravagant expansion ; the other, that overweening vanity which leads to 
the ignoring of other literature, however superior to their own. No authors are 
accordingly more difficult to deal with by a foreign critic than those of France. 
He finds them surrounded in their own country by a blaze of reputation which 
would elsewhere be accorded to none but minds of the first order, and, through 
the influence of this popular belief, he himself is liable to be betrayed into too high 
an estimate of their powers. It would startle, and perhaps irritate our neigh- 
bours to be told, that their literature, prolific and varied as it is, contains not 
one writer of the first class, whether poet, historian, or philosopher—no one 
deserving to be ranked with Homer, ’schylus, Shakspeare, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Thucydides, Tacitus, Bacon, Gibbon, or Scott. Yet there are 
many French authors of extraordinary ability, remarkable masters of style, 
and for the skill with which they cojrdinate and display their materials. The 
theory, however, which, according to M. de Beaumont, Tocqueville adopted, 
namely, that of subordinating the thoughts to the language, has at all times 
dominated the minds of French writers. If there be an exception, it is Michel de 
Montaigne, who was, nevertheless, for the age in which he lived, a skilful artist, 
intent upon dressing up his ideas in the very best costume he could find for 
them. Pascal, who is said to have been De Tocqueville’s model, was far more 
powerfully influenced by the taste and spirit of his times, for which reason the 
finest specimens of his composition, those sparkling and brilliant dialogues 
which, to the learned reader, sometimes suggest a comparison with some of the 
minor works of Plato, prove tedious and insipid to readers of the present day. 
The “ Provincial Letters’’ in which they occur, treat altogether of subjects 
which have now lost their interest—disputes between Jesuits and Jansenists, and 
those frivolous topics which absorbed the minds of theologians in the seventeenth 
century. It is much the same with Massillon, Bourdaloue, and even Bossuet, 
who belonged so exclusively to the age in which they lived, that their ideas pos- 
sess little interest for posterity. This also is more or less the case with Rousseau, 
Buffon, and Voltaire, whose flimsy philosophy, draped in polished and flowing 
language, fascinated their contemporaries, but has long ago ceased to disturb or 
influence the great current of human thought, which, after having been obstructed 
for a while by their crotchets and speculations, has resumed its natural 
course, and now flows on as if they had never written or lived. M. de Beau- 
mont’s efforts as a friend to exaggerate the merits of De Tocqueville, are not only 
pardonable but pleasing. He knew and loved the man, and it is creditable to 
him, now that his friend is no more, to do homage to his abilities, and seck to 
impress the memory of what he did on the convictions of mankind, [n truth, 
De Tocqueville was an extremely able writer, and, in many respects, a highly 
estimable man. Living, however, in a period of extraordinary vicissitudes, he 
seems all his life long to have been perplexed to decide what course he ought to 
pursue, and to have divided his preferences and predilections between Legitimacy, 
Constitutional Monarchy, and Republicanism, so as not to have been very positive 
to what section of politicians he really belonged. It is to be hoped that the time 
will come when the French nation will be fitted for the enjoyment of liberty, 
when it will cease to worship dynasties, and to bow the neck before military 
authority ; but if so, it must trust for inspiration to politicians altogether different 
frora MM. De Tocqueville and Beaumont. 

Meanwhile, let us turn from anticipations of the future to De Tocqueville, such 
as he wasactive, busy, speculative, restless, under the influence, probably, of that 
disease which stimulates while it destroys, by something like a secret conscious- 
ness that little time will be allowed for action, and that, if a man has set himself 
any great task, he must hasten to perform it while it is yet day. Nearly all 
Frenchmen are more or less pressing. ‘To be in a perpetual bustle appears to 
them an attribute of greatness. They are accordingly always shifting, changing, 
glancing to and fro, making incessant efforts to dazzle lookers-on, and bestowing 
on ordinary mental employment the name of profound application to study. This, 
toa considerable extent, seems to have been the case with De Tocqueville. 
Having visited America, as Volney did the East, he refrained from writing an 
ordinary book of travels, which, however able, might have been passed over by 
a public eager for something new in form, if not in substance. Ile, therefore, 
bestowed upon his work thealluring title of “ Democracy in America,” which 
insured its immediate attention from three large sections of the public: firstly, 
from those who longed to see the American form of government established in 
France ; secondly, from those who dreaded democracy, and hoped for the revival 
of ancient despotism or the establishment of arbitrary power under a new name ; 
thirdly, from the advocates of constitutional freedom, who desired to steer be- 
tween the opposite extremes in politics, and expected to find arguments in his 
book to justify their proceeding. As it would here be out of place to enter upon 
a criticism of that work, we return to the contents of the volumes before us, which 
would have been far more complete and more interesting had the letters been in- 
troduced chronologically into the narrative, together with the answers, if possible. 
De Tocqueville’s correspondence is lively and agreeable, and inspires us with 
very kindly feelings for the man, though it by no means suggests the idea that 
he was a great man, or, indeed, anything extraordinary. His kindness of dis- 
position, united with his high rank and a respectable fortune, procured him many 
friends, to whom he seems tu have been sincerely attached. To these he confided 


* Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. Translated from the French. 
By the Translator of Napoleon's Correspon lence with King J sepa, With large additions. 
In Two Volumes Macmillan: London & Cambridge 1361. 
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freely his sentiments and opinions on public affairs, but we miss those profound 

reflections, original thoughts, and brilliant and finished sketches of contemporaries 
which convert the letters of some authors into a mirror, reflecting the whole 
character of the times in which they lived. De Tocqueville married an English- 
woman for love, since she had little or no fortune, and appears to have passed 
with her a tranquil and happy life. At some fature day a more complete picture 
of that life may be drawn; it would certainly repay the trouble, since De 
Tocqueville lived so much in the world that to describe him and his friends 
would be to sketch many of the most remarkable men in France. His English 
friendships, formed chiefly by accident, were rather domestic than distinguished, 
and his letters to them rather resemble materials for leading articles than the 
spontaneous effusions of the heart, or the revelations of a lofty intelligence. 
He seems upon the whole to have been fond of England, that is, as far as the 
idiosyncracies of a Frenchman would permit the existence of such fondness 
but a letter written by him at the close of the great rebellion in India, shows 
with what reluctance even the best disposed persons on the Continent concede 
to us credit for those virtaes by which, as a nation, we are distinguished. 
Occasionally the writer expresses with much frankness his opinion of Louis 
Napoleon, and the manner in which he governs France. He regarded him asa 
despot; but before he overthrew the Republic, and established absolute autho- 
rity, he was disposed to anticipate better things of him. Among the phenomena 
in French society upon which he dwells is the utter absence of superior intelli- 
gence, especially in the conversation of the capital, where whatever was bril- 
liant in France used, under all governments, save that of Napoleon, to assemble 
and indulge in those vivacious displays which rendered social intercourse in 
France so cheerful and agreeable, and inspired in all surrounding nations a wish 
to imitate it in this particular. Under the Restoration, under Louis Philippe, 
and daring the few and evil days of the Republic, there was in Paris a surplus 
of intellectual life, which bubbled forth nightly in the saloons, and created for 
numerous individuals a reputation which they could never have acquired by 
their writings alone. They who have visited Paris since the establishment of 
the second empire, know how all this is changed. Without being a political people, 
the French are much addicted to political criticism and epigram, the licence to 
indulge in which appears, in their case, to make up for the want of liberty. 
Louis Napoleon deprives them of this enjoyment, so that extreme dulness reigns 
over their réunions, in which malice, keen and personal, supplied the place of wit. 
From causes, moreover, which it would perhaps be impossible to point out, the 
French wled has been, for many years, becoming more and more sluggish and 
heavy, partly through the desperate attempt to think—a process totally alien from 
the national habits—and partly from the settlement in Paris of Germans and other 
foreigners whose very presence is an antidote to all sprightliness. No wonder, 
therefore, that poor De Tocqueville, whose want of animal spirits led him to rely 
much for amusement on the vivacity of others, should have fled, first to his estate 
in the country, and afterwards to the shores of the Mediterranean, where he died. 
As a rule, every Frenchman thinks himself in exile at the distance of twenty 
leagues from Paris, and pathetically appeals to the aid of philosophy, if he be 
constrained to pass a winter in the country. Madme de Sévigné used to employ 
herself while in the country in working up descriptions of the scenery, as if 
travelling in a foreign land, and the Duchesse de Longeville, when invited to 
follow her example, exclaimed naively,——‘ Hélas! Je n’ai point de gout pour les 
plaisirs innocens!” Yet, when the French do travel, the absolute novelty of 
nature strikes upon their imaginations so forcibly, that they often become graphic 
and eloquent in description. De Tocqueville appreciated justly, and described 
vividly, the scenery of the New World, and M. de Beaumont proves in tle memoir 
of his friend, that he also can describe a landscape. By way of illustration, we 
may refer to the passage in which he seeks to convey an idea of that portion of 
the Mediterranean shore on which De Tocqueville’s eyes last looked in this world. 
Very properly it is closely interwoven with the subject of his memoir, with his 
illness, and with that of his wife, into whose place two Sisters of Charity were 
allowed to introduce themselves at the close of his life. This may be in accordance 
with French ideas, but marks the effeminacy of the age. When the Romans, who 
aimed at the reputation of philosophy, died, they gave up their last hours to con- 
versation with their friends on the grand topics which had occupied their minds 
during life; but in France, Sisters of Charity are substituted for philosophers, 
and the souls of able writers escape from their bodies amid aves, crosses, and 
beads. 


THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A riea for the study of the English language, to use the words of the author 
before us, ought to be as unnecessary in E clea as George IIi. considered an 
apology forthe Bible. Yet that it is far from being so, the very general—indeed, 
tll recently, universal—neglect of our own language as a branch of necessary 
and careful study, too sufficiently proves. It seemed to be taken for granted that 
because, as children, we acquired a certain faculty of using our native language 
without effort,—by instinct, if we may so say, rather than by reason,—the same 
instinct would eventually inspire us with a knowledge, not ouly of all its power and 
richness, but also of all its niceties and refinements. To protest against, and in 
some degree to remedy, this most mischievous error, Mr. D'Orsey, a gentleman 
well known in the University of Cambridge, has put forth an unpretending but 
very useful little essay on the subject. The more learned portion of it, which 
alludes to the connection between English and the great family of Indo-European 
languages with which the author connects it, we need hardly discuss here. He 
adopts, as all must who have considered the subject, the teaching of Dr. R. G. 
Latham on this subject, and this fact alone is a sufficient guarantee for the general 
accuracy of the positions which he rather assumes than lays down with respect to 


* The Study of the English Language. By A. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell, & Co. London: Bell & Daldy. : 


nearer ner ar nnn ————_—_———— 
the complex origin of that rich, varied, and eunni language which is now the 
mother tongue of these islands. In one brief page he traces with great ¢} 

the steps by which the language grew to its present perfection; how the 
element became blended with the aboriginal Celtic; how presently the 
itself was driven out from all but the very extremities of the island by the Saxon . 
how this latter language was forced to yield no small part of its dominion te 
Norman French, till this dialect in its turn was overpowered by the Teutonj,. 
and thus at last, in the thirteenth century, “ English, which had all along exig,,. 
under an Anglo-Saxon garb, took something like its present shape, though yer, 
far from possessing its modern richness, flexibility, and power.” To this pow, 
we might be inclined to question whether Mr. D’Orsey does full justice, whep he 
contents himself with pronouncing English “ rarely inferior to the classi.) 
tongues, often their equal, and occasionally their superior ;’’ since we can eo», 
ceive no kind of use for which it is not immeasurably superior to Latin, to t), 
meagreness of which tongue we may bring forward Cicero himself as a witnes: 
who, of all the writers of his country, had most deeply proved its resources, and 
had become, by experience, most abundantly conscious of its deficiencies, }, 
fact, he himself supplies the antidote to his admission of the occasional inferiority, 
when he quotes, in praise of the language, the well-known eulogy of Grimm, tha: 
it possesses a veritable power of expression, such as perhaps never stood at the 
command of any other language of man. 

Our concern to day, however, is with the practical part of Mr. D’Orsey’s esse, 
From his enumeration of the elements composing the English language, whic) 
may fairly be taken as containing a premiss that a tongue so composite an) 
so affluent requires careful study in any one who would make himself master ¢ 
it, he proceeds naturally enough to inquire “ how it is taught to our childrey” 
And he condemns the whole proces3 as he finds it in existence at present. }, 
complains, not without reason, that we generally consider “ any one good enong) 
to look after the children,” forgetting that an illiterate nursemaid, with ha 
grammar and a provincial accent, may implant in the minds and memories o/ 


our children 
‘* Wax to receive, but marble to retain,’’ 


—bad habits of expression and pronunciation, which, perhaps, no teaching in 
later years may suffice wholly to eradicate. Still, children must have nurge:, 
and nurses must be drawn from the lower classes; and therefore, with soun’ 
practical sense, Mr. D’Orsey directs attention to the instruction given in the 
national schools, and those other places of education to which the children of 
the lower classes are usually sent. From the national schools he proceeds to 
those established for the education of ‘the middle and upper classes,” and 
affirms, with too much, though not perhaps with entire accuracy, that, in the 
middle-class schools English, though a nominal branch of study, is taught br 
very superficially ; while in those apropriated to the higher classes, it is theo. 
retically and practically ignored. We have said that this assertion is not entire: 
accurate, because, while i it is trne that at the great public-schools the study oi 
English is “ theoretically ignored,”’—by which we presume the author means thet 
there is no English master provided, as such,-—it is not, in our apprehensioa, 
true that itis practically neglected. To take the principal school in the — 
Eton, as an example, the study of English there is certainly not pract 
neglected. How can it be, when every boy is employed daily in sistas pas: 
sages from the classical authors into English, before masters of eminent learnin: 
and talent, who are in nothing more careful than in reproving all inaccuracy, and 
correcting all inelegance in translation, and who are in the habitual practice o 
illustrating the passages before them by a reference to our own most a 
writers in similar paths of literature. In fact, Mr. D’Orsey does himself ad 
that this habit of translation in some degree supplies the deficiency of which he 
complains; but from not, apparently, being « public-school man himself, | 
seems unaware of the extent to which it does so. We think ourselves that | 
does so—if not to a sufticient extent—to as great an extent as is practicable wit:- 
out interfering with and diminishing the perfection in which those great branches ¢ 
learning are taught, which rightly—even by Mr. D’Orsey’s own admission—form 
the staple of our public-school education, for which there can be no substitute 3 
an citicient instrument of mental discipline. 

From the public schools our author proceeds to the Universities ; and the 
also he deplores the absence of a professorial chair of English literature. W 
agree with him that the University system affords room for such an addition ' 
its course without interfering with the exigencies of those branches of educe- 
tion which are already established there. And we are glad to understand tha 
this addition is about to be made, and that, among the new Professorships whit 
it is in contemplation to found, both at Oxford and Cambridge, one of Anglo- 
Saxon holds the most prominent place. If the Professor be only selected with 
regard to nothing but his acquaintance with the science which he is to teach, 
there will then be little more to be desired. We make this proviso, because ev® 
the universities are not always free from jobs; sometimes the rivalry of vario™ 
colleges has produced most unfortunate results; and some times, unless we are ™* 
informed, persons have been appointed Professors, not because they were in tae 
least fit for the appointment, but because they desired something else for whict 
they were still less fit. Such a perversion of the objects for which those chair 
have been founded cannot be sufficiently deplored and condemned. They @r? an 
injury to every one connected with them ; to the university which they hold up, 
often undeservedly, as indifferent to the competency of those whom she select 
as teachers; to the pupils, for reasons too obvious to require enumeration; 


even to the man who obtains the appointment, as raising him toa height wa 


can only serve to show his incapacity. And as the efficiency of the Profes" 


ships will depend very greatly on the sclection made of the first Professor * 
really think it a matter of almost national concern that no secondary motives ° 
any kind should be allowed to operate in the selection to be made, whether it § sha 
rest with the University itself, or with the Minister. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

mph ilius: or, The Head and Heart Leaacy. Dedicated to the Rising Genera- 
on, London: H. Bale, 340, Strand.—In the preface to this curious and 
-nteresting little book, the author states that it is “the outline of a chequered 
-e,* and has been published, “not with a view to fame, name, or gain, but 
solely to stimulate youth to emulation, by showing how an untaught boy rose, 
step by step, to the honourable position mentioned in these pages.’ In this 
pook narrative, reflections, suggestions, stray thoughts, and rhymes, are strangely 
plended together, and with these will be found an unacted play, and a short 
Prench grammar ! The author is one of those men who has thought for himself, 
and the results of his observations are at all times amusing, and not unfrequently 
nstructive. In the midst of many other things we find the following statement, 
which conveys information at the same time both novel and painful. We publish 
‘tin the hope that the passage quoted may lead some benevolent member of the 
noble and wealthy house of Russell to inquire what has become of Madame 
Piolaine, by whose honest and timely testimony the assassin of Lord William 
Courvoisier—-was brought to justice. 


l 


ife, 


Russell— 


« Courvoisier had so artfully effected the murder and robbery, that his counsel 
declared him, before his God, imnocent, anc. acquittal would have been the result ; 
but Madame Piolaine, at the eleventh hour, stepped forward and pointed out the 
man who had left a parcel containing the plate of the murdered nobleman. At 
ner look Courvoisier trembled. That look cost him his life. How much did it 
cost the poor woman ? That look rendered her homeless, shook the reason of her 
husband—who ended his days in a madhouse-—and left her penniless, a widow 
and a mother, in, to her, a cold world. Thou startest, my boy, and any other 


reader may start; but, though strange, the fact is not less true. The hotel of 


Piolaine was supported by foreigners; and, because the inhuman murderer hap- 
pened to be a foreigner, they shunned lis house, and his interested neighbours 
alleged that Piolaine had brought one of their countrymen to the gallows—that 
he had sold his countryman for a promised reward. Piolaine denied having given 
up the parcel with a mercenary view; he maintained that the foul deed was so 
, had Courvoisier been his own brother, he would have felt himself 
pound to bring him to justice. This would not do: his house was marked, and 
the finger of scorn was pointed at him. Fora period he struggled on, thinking 
that time would bring about a change——but no. He became a bankrupt, fled to 
Boulogne, where he became a touter, and soon afterwards ended his days ina 
madhouse. His industrious wife, who was an Englishwoman, returned to London 
with her orphan boy, opened a shop, which did not answer, and at last Jeft for 
America, in the hope of earning a livelihood there.” 


Teaching. By the author of the “ Enquire Within” and 
With upwards of twelve hundred illustrations. 


monstrous tha 


That's it; ov, Plata 
“The Reason Why” 
Fifteenth thousand. 
is a most useful work. 
treated upon are the following :—the earth, the atmosphere, insects, geography, 
artificial light, fishes, the steam engine, birds and their nests, the steam ship, 


series. 
London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—This 
{t is marked out into four divisions, and the subjects 


mammalia, principles of vegetation, reptiles, shrubs, wild fiowers, grasses, 
mosses, fruits, butterflies, and moths, the garden, the sca-shore, sea-weeds, 
iolluses, ships, streams, and ponds. Every subject touched upon is illustrated by 
engravings, and thus there is at the same time provided an attraction to the 
young, wit) a simplification of each matter explained by reference to a well- 
executed picture. 
teacher. Every house in which there are children ought to be provided with a 
copy of “ That’s it.” 


The book in itself’ constitutes a most agre¢able and practical 


Wise Saws an? Modern Instances; or, Pithy Sentences in many Languages. 
Scraps for the Rail. By John Wood Warter, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, 
Sussex, author of “The Last of the Old Squires,’ “The Sea-Board and the 
Down,” &e. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Hanover-square, W.—The 
value of such a work as this consists in the taste and judgment with which the 
Writings of others have been examined, and the most choice passages selected. 
Some judgment may be formed of the value of such a book by specimens taken at 
random from its pages. We annex a few :— 


“Fit words are better than fine ones.”—-Owren Fenruam. 
79 Mi . 
We can never tell how many things we know not; we may soon span our own 
‘nowledge, but our ignorance we can never fathom.” —JrEREMY TAYLOR. 


** Bisogna far quel che si deve fare, 
E non gia tutto che si vuole,’’—PaNnanrr. 


‘* Goods ill-gotten are like a coal of fire on a thatched house.’’—Brawi Ate. 


** Where one’s proofs are aptly chosen, 
Four are as valid as four dozen.’’— Prior, 


; ** We soon live down 
Evil or good report, if undeserved.’’--SovtueEy. 


se aTO er owe ss ta " 4 = ° . 
Men ar eagle-eyed to see into the lives of other men, but to look into their 
own hearts and lives, they are blinder than moles.” —PEnrxtys. 
‘‘ Let me go upon crutches, so I go to heaven.”’—DowNer’s Seriions. 


*. 


A iiide rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam on a winter’s dav, 

fs all the proud and mighty have, 

Between the cradle and the grave.”’—Dyrr. 


‘c r . * “J ¢ c i 
“When hens crow, and cocks hold their peace, there are sorry houses. 
«lish Prove rb, Forp. ) 
“ y _ > ~~ } 3 i 4 ri i | | : 
No evidence in the world will cause a man to believe that which, for private 
*—Bisnorp Horne’s Nermons. 
** All folly would Is y claim to sense, 
And wickedness ne’er wanted a pretence.”—TarE. 
‘ Who judzest wel], well God him send, 
Who judgest evil, God them amend.”—Sre T, Wyarr. 
“ Obedience with professed unwillingness to obey, is not better than manifest 
ag} edience,’’—HookeEr. 


** Beware the fury of a patient man.’’—Drypewn. 
** Whoso trusteth ere he know, 


Doth hurt himself and please his foe.’"’—Sir T. Wyarr. 


“same is a good step to amendment, and a blush the first colour that virtue 
Bisuoy Hopxins, 
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From these extracts it will be seen that ‘‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances,” 
is a book well calculated to please and be useful to all persons, at all seasons, 
and in all places. 


The Forests and Gardens of South Indie. By Hugh Cleghorn, M.D., F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests, Madras Presidency. London: W. H. Allen, 7, Leaden- 
hall-street.—This, although it may be regarded as a work technical in its details, 
and local in its application, is still one of vast importance. It refers to the due 
preservation of the forests in India, where, as it is justly remarked by the 
author, “the supplies of water, and consequently of food and other produce, are 
| in a great measure dependent on the existence of forests, especially in the 
| elevated parts of that vast country.” It appears that for some years there has 
|" been a wasteful devastation of the Indian forests, the extermination of the finest 
| teak, and other valuable trees. This work is now published, with a view of 





ee 


instructing the forest assistants in India how to discharge their duties with 

advantage to the State, and benefit to the country. The author expresses the 
| hope, that it will also be found usefal to railway engineers, by enabling them to 
| acquire a competent knowledge of the various indigenous timbers suitable to their 
requirements in Southern India. The book is a compilation from the archives of 
the Madras Government, and exhibits a complete knowledge of the subject on which 
it treats. Many parts of it will be read with interest, even by those who have no 
connexion with India. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

test! WHERE SHALL WE Rest ? Words by Jessica Rankin. 

(« 0) lis Beale, x Wood.) 
talent that whatever comes from his pen is certain to command attention. His 
music invariably exhibits the hand of an accomplished and thoughtful musician, 


Music hu EB. Nilas. 
M. Silas has given so many proofs of undoubted 


who, whilst rejecting all vulgar means to insure a passing success, yet possesses 
sufficient power to satisfy both the artist and the amateur. The above song is at 
once unpretending and pathetic ; the melody always natural and free of common 
vlace. We venture, however, to offer one remark—it reminds one too much of 
Mendelssohn. We have throughout the same harmonies which are so peculiar to 
the lamented composer’s music. M. Silas has, it seems, a great partiality for 
the theme of the quartet Op. 13 in A major, on the words “ Ist es wahr ?” The 


likeness, at all events, between his song and that of Mendelssohn is very 


striking. 
Or THEE My HEART iS ALWAYS FONDLY DREAMING, Words by George Linley. 
Music by Gordigivni. (Cramer, Beale, §° Wood.)—Why should the name of 


Linley appear in large type at the bottom of the title-page, as if Gordigiani had 
Is it 
because the Englishman is more widely known than the Italian, and, therefore, 
nore likely to attract the attention of the public? ‘This would, indeed, be a 
poor compliment to M. Gordigiani, who well deserves the reputation he has won 


written the words and Linley the music, whilst the reverse is the case ? 


for himself as a poetical and graceful writer. The song in question, a Tuscan 
air, is a simple melody, which, through its very simplicity, cannot fail to please. 
ONLY ror Tuer. (Cramer, Beale, §° Wood.) — 


Here the composer has the title-page all to himself; no mention is made of the 


Romance hy freorge Linley. 
author of the words, which would lead one to think that it was a “ Romance sans 


paroles.” On the next page, however, we find the name of Mr. George 
Linley, the younger, who very modestly takes a place by the side of his father. 
When the poet and the composer are so closely related to each other, it cannot 
* Only 


for Thee” is a romance, or a ballad, or a song, in the usual sentimental style, 


be otherwise but their joint productions must breathe the sume spirit. 


and will no doubt find its admirers, 

Come to THY Larrick. (Serenude.) Words by Mrs. Eriv 
Jucques Blumenthal. (Cramer, Beale, % Wood.) 
piece of music, which, like all Herr Blumenthal’s compositions, either for the 
Although the 
“ serenade ”’ cannot lay claim to originality, it possesses nevertheless a character 


Baker. Music by 
This is a graceful and pretty 
thought and 


pianoforte or the voice, shows signs of are. 


of its own, that distinguishes it from ordinary ballads. Here and there, we 
think, the accompaniment is somewhat laboured. In the last bar of page 3, a 
mistake occurs, which Herr Blumenthal would do well to see corrected; the 
chord of sharp minor should be major; likewise on page 4, A sharp is wanting 
in the same chord. 

Ou! Senp Me Back to DreamMtann. Words by Jessica Rankin. Music by 
M.W. Balfe. (Cramer, Beale, §° Wood.) ballads has Mr. Balfe 


written, we wonder! He has certainly composed some very charming songs, but 


How many 
also many poor ones. ‘Oh! Send me Back to Dreamland” belongs to the 


latter category. It is undoubtedly one of his weakest effusions. When shall our 
best composers leave off writing bad music ? 
I DREAM OF Morn. Words by Borry Cornwall, Miusie by Henry 


Smart. (Cramer, Beale, 5° Wood.)—More dreaming! When a man dreams at 


rHEE Al 


morn, at noon, at eve, and at night, it may reasonably be asked when does he 


This is exactly the burden of Mr. sarry Cornwall's song, which 


not dream ? , 


’ ? . nmrert P . ; . ~~ 4 i 
Mr. Smarvu has eiueavoured to express in music. We cannot find much to 


admire in this dream, though we have heard of worse dream The music is, 


however, well written for the voice, and evinces musician-like treatment. It is in 
the key of A flat, 4 time, with an accompaniment in triplets. 

Uxro Tuer, O Lorp. Sucred Song. M Beet ; tapted by 
Edward Lond. (Cramer, Beale, Y NV ')~-Who would dream of adapting 
Beethoven's pianoforte music for the voice > Mr. Land, it appears. He has 
added words to the first movement of the moonlight sonata, and calls it 
“A Sacred Sonzg!’’ We should have thought Beethoven's sublime strains too 
“sacred” for such a purpose; not so, however, Mr. Land. He may, possibly, 
vive us the “ Sonata Appassionata ’ as an oratorio! 

Ir. mio Tesoro. Curatine de [Opera de M r? (Dp ‘, imi). Tronacrite 
et variée pour le Pisno par Polydore de Vos. (Cramer, Beale, §°’ Wood.)-~Having 
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freely his sentiments and opinions on public affairs, but we miss those profound 


reflections, original thoughts, and brilliant and finished sketches of contemporaries | 


which convert the letters of some authors into a mirror, reflecting the whole 
character of the times in which they lived. De Tocqueville married an English- 
woman for love, since she had little or no fortune, and appears to have passed 
with her a tranquil and happy life. At some future day a more complete picture 


of that life may be drawn; it would certainly repay the trouble, since De | 


Tocqueville lived so much in the world that to describe him and his friends 
would be to sketch many of the most remarkable men in France. His English 


friendships, formed chiefly by accident, were rather domestic than distinguished, | 
| we might be inclined to question whether Mr. D’Orsey does full justice, when he 


and his letters to them rather resemble materials for leading articles than the 
spontaneous effusions of the heart, or the revelations of a lofty intelligence. 
He seems upon the whole to have been fond of England, that is, as far as the 
idiosyncracies of a Frenchman would permit the existence of such fondness, 
but a letter written by him at the close of the great rebellion in India, shows 


with what reluctance even the best disposed persons on the Continent concede | 


to us credit for those virtues by which, as a nation, we are distinguished. 
Occasionally the writer expresses with much frankness his opinion of Louis 
Napoleon, and the manner in which he governs France. He regarded him asa 


despot ; but before he overthrew the Republic, and established absolute autho- | 


rity, he was disposed to anticipate better things of him. Among the phenomena 
in French society upon which he dwells is the utter absence of superior intelli- 
gence, especially in the conversation of the capital, where whatever was bril- 
liant in France used, under all governments, save that of Napoleon, to assemble 


and indulge in those vivacious displays which rendered social intercourse in | 


France so cheerful and agreeable, and inspired in all surrounding nations a wish 
to imitate it in this particular. Under the Restoration, under Louis Ph lippe, 
and daring the few and evil days of the Republic, there was in Paris a surplus 
of intellectual |life, which bubbled forth nightly in the saloons, and created for 


numerous individuals a reputation which they could never have acquired by | 


their writings, alone. They who have visited Paris since the establishment of 


the second empire, know how all this is changed. Without being a political people, | 


the French are much addicted to political criticism and epigram, the licence to 


indulge in which appears, in their case, to make up for the want of liberty. | 
Louis Napoleon deprives them of this enjoyment, so that extreme dulness reigns | 
over their réunions, in which malice, keen and personal, supplied the place of wit. 

From causes, moreover, which it would perhaps be impossible to point out, the | 


French mind has been, for many years, becoming more and more sluggish and 
heavy, partly through the desperate attempt to think—a process totally alien from 
the national habits—and partly from the settlement in Paris of Germans and other 
foreigners whose very presence is an antidote to all sprightliness. No wonder, 
therefore, that poor De Tocqueville, whose want of animal spirits led him to rely 
much for amusement on the vivacity of others, should have fled, first to his estate 
in the country, and afterwards to the shores of the Mediterranean, where he died. 
As a rule, every Frenchman thinks himself in exile at the distance of twenty 


leagues from Paris, and pathetically appeals to the aid of philosophy, if he be 


constrained to pass a winter in the country. Madme de Sévigné used to employ | 


herself while in the country in working up descriptions of the scenery, as if 
travelling in a foreign land, and the Duchesse de Longeville, when invited to 
follow her example, exclaimed naively,——‘‘ Hélas! Je n’ai point de gout pour les 


plaisirs innocens!’’ Yet, when the French do travel, the absolute novelty of 


nature strikes upon their imaginations so forcibly, that they often become graphic | 


and eloquent in description. 
vividly, the scenery of the New World, and M. de Beaumont proves in the memoir 
of his friend, that he also can describe a landscape. By way of illustration, we 


De Tocqueville appreciated justly, and described | 


may refer to the passage in which he seeks to convey an idea of that portion of | 


the Mediterranean shore on which De Tocqueville's eyes last looked in this world. 
Very properly it is closely interwoven with the subject of his memoir, with his 


illness, and with that of his wife, into whose place two Sisters of Charity were | 


allowed to introduce themselves at the close of his life. This may be in accordance 
with French ideas, but marks the effeminacy of the age. When the Romans, who 
aimed at the reputation of philosophy, died, they gave up their last hours to con- 
versation with their friends on the grand topics which had occupied their minds 
daring life; but in France, Sisters of Charity are substituted for philosophers, 
and the souls of able writers escape from their bodies amid aves, crosses, and 


beads. 


THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 


A piea for the study of the English language, to use the words of the author 
before us, ought to be as unnecessary in England as George Ii. considered an 
Yet that it is far from being so, the very general—indeed, 
till recently, universal—neglect of our own language as a branch of necessary 
and careful study, too sufficiently proves. It seemed to be taken for granted that 
because, as children, we acquired a certain faculty of using our native language 
without effort,—by instinct, if we may so say, rather than by reason,—the same 
instinct would eventually inspire us with a knowledge, not only of all its power and 
richness, but also of all its niceties and refinements. 


apology for the Bible. 


To protest against, and in 
some degree to remedy, this most mischievous error, Mr. D’Orsey, a gentleman 
well known in the University of Cambridge, has put forth an unpretending but 
very useful little essay on the subject. The more learned portion of it, which 
alludes to the connection between English and the great family of Indo-European 
languages with which the author connects it, we need hardly discuss here. He 
adopts, as all must who have considered the subject, the teaching of Dr. R. G. 
Latham on this subject, and this fact alone is a sufficient ;ruarantee for the general 
accuracy of the positions which he rather assumes than lays down with respect to 


* The Study of the English Language. 
Bell, & Co. London: Beil & Daldy. 


By A. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D. Cambridge: Deighton, 





tt 








the complex origin of that rich, varied, and powerful language which is now the 
mother tongue of these islands. In one brief page he traces with great clearness 
the steps by which the language grew to its present perfection; how the Roman 
element became blended with the aboriginal Celtic; how presently the Celtic 
itself was driven out from all but the very extremities of the island by the Saxon . 
how this latter language was forced to yield no small part of its dominion to 
Norman French, till this dialect in its turn was overpowered by the Teutonic . 
and thus at last, in the thirteenth century, ‘‘ English, which had all along existeg 
under an Anglo-Saxon garb, took something like its present shape, though very 
far from possessing its modern richness, flexibility, and power.” To this power 


contents himself with pronouncing English “ rarely inferior to the classica) 
tongues, often their equal, and occasionally their superior ;’’ since we can con. 
ceive no kind of use for which it is not immeasurably superior to Latin, to the 
meagreness of which tongue we may bring forward Cicero himself as a witness, 
who, of all the writers of his country, had most deeply proved its resources, and 
had become, by experience, most abundantly conscious of its deficiencies. |p 
fact, he himself supplies the antidote to his admission of the occasional inferiority, 
when he quotes, in praise of the language, the well-known eulogy of Grimm, that 
it possesses a veritable power of expression, such as perhaps never stood at the 
command of any other language of man. 

Our concern to day, however, is with the practical part of Mr. D’Orsey’s essay, 
From his enumeration of the elements composing the English language, which 
may fairly be taken as containing a premiss that a tongue so composite and 
so affluent requires careful study in any one who would make himself master of 
it, he proceeds naturally enough to inquire “ how it is taught to our children,” 
And he condemns the whole proces: as he finds it in existence at present. He 
complains, not without reason, that ve generally consider “any one good enongh 
to look after the children,” forgetting that an illiterate nursemaid, with bad 
grammar and a provincial accent, may implant in the minds and memories of 


our children — 
** Wax to receive, but marble to retain,”’ 


— bad habits of expression and pronunciation, which, perhaps, no teaching in 
later years may suffice wholly to eradicate. Still, children must have nurses, 
and nurses must be drawn from the lower classes; and therefore, with sound 
practical sense, Mr. D’Orsey directs attention to the instruction given in the 


national schools, and those other places of education to which the children of 


the lower classes are usually sent. From the national schools he proceeds to 
those established for the education of “the middle and upper classes,” and 
affirms, with too much, though not perhaps with entire accuracy, that, in the 
middle-class schools English, though a nominal branch of study, is taught but 
very superficially ; while in those apropriated to the higher classes, it is theo. 
retically and practically ignored. We have said that this assertion is not entirely 


accurate, because, while it is true that at the great public-schools the study of 


English is “ theoretically ignored,”—by which we presume the author means that 
there is no English master provided, as such,——it is not, in our apprehension, 
true that itis practically neglected. To take the principal school in the kingdom, 
Eton, as an example, the study of English there is certainly not practically 
neglected. How can it be, when every boy is employed daily in translating pas- 
sages from the classical authors into English, before masters of eminent learning 
and talent, who are in nothing more careful than in reproving all inaccuracy, and 
correcting all inelegance in translation, and who are in the habitual practice o! 
illustrating the passages before them by a reference to our own most distinguished 
writers in similar paths of literature. In fact, Mr. D’Orsey does himself admit 
that this habit of translation in some degree supplies the deficiency of which he 
complains; but from not, apparently, being a public-school man himself, he 
seems unaware of the extent to which it does so. We think ourselves that it 
does so—if not to a sufficient extent—to as great an extent as is practicable with- 
out interfering with and diminishing the perfection in which those great branches 0° 
learning are taught, which rightly—even by Mr. D’Orsey’s own admission—form 
the staple of our public-school education, for which there can be no substitute as 
an efficient instrument of mental discipline. 

From the public schools our author proceeds to the Universities ; and there 
also he deplores the absence of a professorial chair of English literature. We 
agree with him that the University system affords room for such an addition to 
its course without interfering with the exigencies of those branches of educa- 
tion which are already established there. And we are glad to understand that 
this addition is about to be made, and that, among the new Professorships which 
it is in contemplation to found, both at Oxford and Cambridge, one of Anglo- 
Saxon holds the most prominent place. If the Professor be only selected with 
regard to nothing but his acquaintance with the science which he is to teach, 
there will then be little more to be desired. We make this proviso, because eve? 
the universities are not always free from jobs ; sometimes the rivalry of various 
colleges has produced most unfortunate results; and sometimes, unless we are mis- 
informed, persons have been appointed Professors, not because they were in the 
least fit for the appointment, but because they desired something else for which 


_ they were still less fit. Such a perversion of the objects for which those chairs 


have been founded cannot be sufficiently deplored and condemned. They are a 
injury to every one connected with them ; to the university which they hold up, 
often undeservedly, as indifferent to the competency of those whom she selects 
as teachers; to the pupils, for reasons too obvious to require enumeration ; anc 
even to the man who obtains the appointment, as raising him to a height which 
can only serve to show his incapacity. And as the efficiency of the Professo™ 


ships will depend very greatly on the sclection made of the first Professors, ¥° 
really think it a matter of almost national concern that no secondary motives 0 
any kind should be allowed to operate in the selection to be made, whether it shal! 
rest with the University itself, or with the Minister. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Pamphilius ; ov, The Head and Heart Legacy. Dedicated to the Rising Genera- 
tion. London: H. Bale, 340, Strand.—In the preface to this curious and 
-nteresting little book, the author states that it is “the outline of a chequered 
life,’ and has been published, “not with a view to fame, name, or gain, but 
solely to stimulate youth to emulation, by showing how an untaught boy rose, 
step by step, to the honourable position mentioned in these pages.” In this 
pook narrative, reflections, suggestions, stray thoughts, and rhymes, are strangely 
blended together, and with these will be found an unacted play, and a short 
French grammar! ‘The author is one of those men who has thought for himself, 
and the results of his observations are at all times amusing, and not unfrequently 
‘nstructive. In the midst of many other things we find the following statement, 
which conveys information at the same time both novel and painful. We publish 
‘t in the hope that the passage quoted may lead some benevolent member of the 
noble and wealthy house of Russell to inquire what has become of Madame 
Piolaine, by whose honest and timely testimony the assassin of Lord William 
Russell—Courvoisier—-was brought to justice. 





“ Courvoisier had so artfully effected the murder and robbery, that his counsel 
declared him, before his God, innocent, anc acquittal would have been the result ; 
but Madame Piolaine, at the eleventh hour, stepped forward and pointed out the 
man who had left a parcel containing the plate of the murdered nobleman. At 
her look Courvoisier trembled. That look cost him his life. How much did it 
cost the poor woman? That look rendered her homeless, shook the reason of her 
husband—who ended his days in a madhouse-——and left her penniless, a widow 
and a mother, in, to her, a cold world. Thou startest, my boy, and any other 


reader may start; but, though strange, the fact is not less true. The hotel of 


Piolaine was supported by foreigners; and, because the inhuman murderer hap- 
pened to be a foreigner, they shunned his house, and his interested neighbours 
alleged that Piolaine had brought one of their countrymen to the gallows—that 
he had sold his countryman for a promised reward. Piolaine denied having given 
up the parcel with a mercenary view; he maintained that the foul deed was so 
monstrous that, had Courvoisier been his own brother, he would have felt himself 
bound to bring him to justice. This would not do; his house was marked, and 
the finger of scorn was pointed at him. Fora period he struggled on, thinking 
that time would bring about a change—but no. He became a bankrupt, fled to 
Boulogne, where he became a touter, and soon afterwards ended his days ina 
madhouse. His industrious wife, who was an Englishwoman, returned to London 
with her orphan boy, opened a shop, which did not answer, and at last left for 
America, in the hope of earning a livelihood there.” 

That's it; ov, Plain Teaching. By the author of the “Enquire Within” and 
“The Reason Why” series. With upwards of twelve hundred illustrations. 
Fifteenth thousand. London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—This 
is a most usefal work. It is marked out into four divisions, and the subjects 
treated upon are the following :—the earth, the atmosphere, insects, geography, 
artificial light, fishes, the steam engine, birds and their nests, the steam ship, 
mammalia, principles of vegetation, reptiles, shrubs, wild flowers, grasses, 
mosses, fruits, butterflies, and moths, the garden, the sca-shore, sea-weeds, 
molluses, ships, streams, and ponds. Every subject touched upon is ilustrated by 
engravings, and thus there is at the same time provided an attraction to the 
young, wit) a simplification of each matter explained by reference to a well- 
executed picture. The book in itself constitutes a most agreeable and practical 
teacher. Every house in which there are children ought to be provided with a 
copy of “ That’s it.” _ 

Wise Saws an? Modern Instances; or, Pithy Sentences in many Languages. 
Seraps for the Rail. By John Wood Warter, B.D., Vicar of West Tarring, 
Sussex, author of “The Last of the Old Squires,” ‘The Sea-Board and the 
Down,” &e. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Hanover-square, W.—The 
value of such a work as this consists in the taste and judgment with which the 
Writings of others have been examined, and the most choice passages selected. 
Some judgment may be formed of the value of such a book by specimens taken at 
random from its pages. We annex a few :— 


> 


“Fit words are better than fine ones.’”’—-OwEN FE.ruam. 
_ “We can never tell how many things we know not; we may soon span our own 
snowledge, but our ignorance we can never fathom.”—JrremMy TAYLor. 


** Bisogna far quel che si deve fare, 
E non gia tutto che si vuole,’’—PanantTI. 


“ Goods ill-gotten are like a coal of fire on a thatched house.” —Bramnaw.. 
‘* Where one’s proofs are aptly chosen, 
Four are as valid as four dozen.’’— Prior. 


** We soon live down 
Evil or good report, if undeserved.’’-—-Sovurtuey. 


¢ . . . . 
‘Men are eagle-eyed to see into the lives of other men, but to look into their 
own hearts and lives, they are blinder than moles.” —Prrktns. 
“cc : ’ 
Let me go upon crutches, so I go to heaven.” —Downr’s Sernions. 
** A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam on a winter's day, 


{s all the proud and mighty have, 
Between the cradle and the grave.’’—Dyrr. 


“e y * 
‘ When hens crow, and cocks hold their peace, there are sorry houses.” — 
English Proverb, Forp. 
cw . . . . . . . 
No evidence in the world will cause a man to believe that which, for private 


‘easons, he does not choose to believe.” —Bisnop Horne’s Sermons. 


** All folly would ley claim to sense, 
And wickedness ne’er wanted a pretence.”’—TateE. 
** Who judgest well, well God him send, 
Who judgest evil, God them amend.”’—Sre T. Wyarr. 


cc 4 M4 ili i : 
,, Ubedience with professed unwillingness to obey, is not better than manifest 
i sobedience.””—Hooker. 


** Beware the fury of a patient man.’’—Drrnpen. 


** Whoso trusteth ere he know, _ 
Doth hurt himself and please his foe.’’"—Sir T. Wyarr. 
“ Shia oe : 
“fame is a good step to amendment, and a blush the first colour that virtue 
‘“C3."—-Bisuop Hopkins. 











From these extracts it will be seen that “‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances,” 
is a book well calculated to please and be useful to all persons, at all seasons, 
and in all places. , 


The Forests and Gardens of South Indie. By Hugh Cleghorn, M.D., F.L.8., 
Conservator of Forests, Madras Presidency. London: W. H. Allen, 7, Leaden- 
hall-street.—This, although it may be regarded as a work technical in its details, 
and local in its application, is still one of vast importance. It refers to the due 
preservation of the forests in India, where, as it is justly remarked by the 
author, “the supplies of water, and consequently of food and other produce, are 
in @ great measure dependent on the existence of forests, especially in the 
elevated parts of that vast country.” It appears that for some years there has 

‘been a wasteful devastation of the Indian forests, the extermination of the finest 
teak, and other valuable trees. This work is now published, with a view of 
instructing the forest assistants in India how to discharge their duties with 
advantage to the State, and benefit to the country. The author expresses the 
hope, that it will also be found usefal to railway engineers, by enabling them to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the various indigenous timbers suitable to their 
requirements in Southern India. The book is a compilation from the archives of 
the Madras Government, and exhibits a complete knowledge of the subject on which 
it treats. Many parts of it will be read with interest, even by those who have no 


| connexion with India. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Rest! WHERE SHALL WE Rest ? Words by Jessica Rankin. Music by E. Silas. 
(Cramer, Beale, §° Wood.)-—M. Silas has given so many proofs of undoubted 
talent that whatever comes from his pen is certain to command attention. His 
music invariably exhibits the hand of an accomplished and thoughtful musician, 
who, whilst rejecting all vulgar means to insure a passing success, yet possesses 
sufficient power to satisfy both the artist andthe amateur. The above song is at 
once unpretending and pathetic; the melody always natural and free of common 
We venture, however, to offer one remark—it reminds one too much of 
Mendelssohn. We have throughout the same harmonies which are so peculiar to 
the lamented composer's music. M. Silas has, it seems, a great partiality for 
the theme of the quartet Op. 13 in A major, on the words “ Ist es wahr ?” The 
likeness, at all events, between his song and that of Mendelssohn is very 
striking. 

Or Tues My HEART IS ALWAYS FONDLY DREAMING. 
Music by Gordigiuni. (Cramer, Beale, §° Wood.)—Why should the name of 
Linley appear in large type at the bottom of the title-page, as if Gordigiani had 
written the words and Linley the music, whilst the reverse is the case? Is it 
because the Englishman is more widely known than the Italian, and, therefore, 
more likely to attract the attention of the public? This would, indeed, be a 
poor compliment to M. Gordigiani, who well deserves the reputation he has won 
for himself as a poetical and graceful writer. The song in question, a Tuscan 
air, is a simple melody, which, through its very simplicity, cannot fail to please. 

OnLy vor Tuer. (Cramer, Beale, 5° Wood.)— 
Here the composer has the title-page all to himself; no mention is made of the 
author of the words, which would lead one to think that it was a “ Romance sans 


vlace. 


Words by (ieorge Linley. 


Romance by George Linley. 


paroles.” On the next page, however, we find the name of Mr. George 
Linley, the younger, who very modestly takes a place by the side of his father. 
When the poet and the composer are so closely related to each other, it cannot 
be otherwise but their joint productions must breathe the sume spirit. “ Only 
for Thee” is a romance, or a ballad, or a song, in the usual sentimental style, 
and will no doubt find its admirers. 

Come ro tuy Larrice. (Serenade.) Words by Mrs. Erie Baker. 
Jacques Blumenthal. (Cramer, Beale, 5° Wood.)—This is a graceful and pretty 
piece of music, which, like all Herr Blumenthal’s compositions, either for the 
pianoforte or the voice, shows signs of thought and care. Although the 
“ serenade”’ cannot lay claim to originality, it possesses nevertheless a character 
of its own, that distinguishes it from ordinary ballads. Here and there, we 
think, the accompaniment is somewhat laboured. In the last bar of page 3, a 
mistake occurs, which Herr Blumenthal would do well to see corrected; the 
chord of F sharp minor should be major; likewise on page 4, A sharp is wanting 


Music by 


in the same chord. 

Ou! Senv me Back To DReaMLAND. 
M. W. Balfe. (Cramer, Beale, § Wood.) 
written, we wonder! He has certainly composed some very charming songs, but 
also many poor ones. ‘ Oh! Send me Back to Dreamland”’ belongs to the 
latter category. It is undoubtedly one of his weakest effusions. When shall our 
best composers leave off writing bad music ? 


Words by Jessica Rankin. Music by 
How many ballads has Mr. Balfe 


I Dream or tHeE at Morx, Words by Barry Cornivall, Musie by Henry 
Smart. (Cramer, Beale, §° Wood.)—More dreaming! When a man dreams at 
morn, at noon, at eve, and at night, it may reasonably be asked when does he 
not dream ? This is exactly the burden of Mr. Barry Cornwall's song, which 
Mr. Smart has endeavoured to express in music. We cannot find much to 


admire in this dream, though we have heard of worse dreams. The music is, 


however, we!l written for the voice, and evinces musician-like treatment. It is in 
the key of A flat, 4 time, with an accompaniment in triplets. 

Unxro Tues, O Lorp. Sucred Song. Vise Ber th in. Idapted by 
Wiward Land. (Cramer, Beale, §° Wood.)—-Who would dream of adapting 


Beethoven's pianoforte music for the voice Mr. Land, it appears. He has 


added words to the first movement of the moonlight sonata, and calls it 
We should have thought Beethoven's sublime strains too 


“sacred” for such a purpose; not so, however, Mr. Land. 


‘A Sacred Song!” 
He may, possibly, 


give us the “ Sonata Appassionata ”’ as an oratorio! 


In WIO Tesoro. Cavatine dy Pl Opera dle M: art (Dp n Grier ii9 ). Tronaerite 
t variée pour le Piano par Polydore de Vos. (Cramer, Beale, §* Wood.)-—Having 
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gone through this long title, we come to a short introduction by M. Polydore 
de Vos, containing some very strange progressions in bars 7, 8, and 9. This is 
followed by the beautiful “ cavatine”’ of Johann Chrysostomus Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, with a variation by M. Polydore de Vos, which Henri Herz would have 
written much better ; but, on the other hand, a coda, which has nothing in com- 
mon either with Don Giovanni, or Mozart, or Herz, but is purely de Vos, brings 
out in strong relief octaves between the treble and bass, expressly marked “ animato 
ed expressivo,” in order not to escape the attention of the player. 

BALLADE ORIENTALE, pour le Piano. Par P.deVos. (Cramer, Beale, §° Wood.)— 
We are unfortanately not acquainted with Oriental music ; but judging from the 
“ Ballade Orientale’’ before us, we must gay it has nothing to distinguish it from 
ordinary ballads. A hacknied melody in C sharp minor, with perfect fifths in the 
first line of page 7, is all that possesses anything of the Oriental colour. We 
could point out a few more peculiarities, which we do not relish in this “ Ballade 
Orientale,”’ such as, for example, the E natural in the treble against the E flat in 
the bass; but as it is just possible that these things are essentially Oriental, 
and new to European ears, we shal! do well, perhaps, not to be too critical. 


Gavor dE Rico.erro, Mazurka sur “Un Barto in Mascnera, La Vivan- 
DIERE:”’ Vaise Minitaire. By Rend Fovarger. (Cramer, Beale, & Wood.)— 
All capital pieces for the ball-room, the school-room, and the drawing-rocm. The 
first and the last we can recommend to the “jeunes ¢léves,’ for whom M. 
Favarger wishes so well and so much, being fine specimens of the “ école dansante 
ee? 7 


et militaire! 





, LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Ayonast the'foremost announcements of illustrated and juvenile books is that 
of Messrs. Low, Son, and Co. : it includes an illustrated edition of “‘ The Book of 
Psalms,’ with borders by John Franklin, and coloured initial letters; a “‘ Selec- 
tion of the Songs and Ballads of the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” choicely printed and 
illustrated ; a volume of John Gilbert’s watercolours, printed in facsimile, illus- 
trating Shakspeare’s Sonnets, with the addition of about thirty wood-cuts; an 
entirely new and much-improved edition of ‘ The Favourite Poems of England 
during the last Hundred Years,’ with 200 illustrations by the first artists ; 
* Rough Diamonds,” a story book by John Hollingshead, illustrated by Sanderson ; 
also four new books for young people, entitled “ Little Bird Red and Little Bird 
Blue,” a song of the woods, printed in colours ; ‘‘ Great Fun for Little Friends,” 
by the author of “ The Voyage of the Constance,” with twenty-nine illustrations 
by Edward Wehnert ; “ The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals,” 
with sixty original illustrations; and a new book for boys, entitled “ Paul 
Duncan's Little by Little; or, the Cruise of the Fly Away.” 

In consequence of the premature demise of Robin Goodfellow, the publication 
of the clever story of “ Lady Audley’s Secret’’ was necessarily stopped, only for 
a time, however. We hear that Mr. Skeet, of King William-street, will imme- 











diately publish the work in three volumes. We have also heard that the work is | 
about to be dramatized, and produced by Mr. Buckstone, at his “ Little Theatre 


in the Haymarket.” 


Mr. Tinsley will publish Mr. Sala’s ‘‘ Seven Sons of Mammon” on the Ist of | 


December. It is said that the publisher has purchased the copyright. Mr. Tinsley 


also announces a new work in the press from the prolific pen of Mr. Sala,—‘“ The | 


’9 


Two Prima Donnas.’ Captain Curling has also a new work in the press with 
Mr. Tinsley, called “ The Self-divorced ; or, the School for Wives.” 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immediately a work by the Rev. G. F. Childe, 
Mathematical Professor in the South African College, “ On the singular Properties 
of the Ellipsoid and Assorted Surfaces of the Ninth Degree.” 

Mr. J. G. Edgar is about to issue a new work, illustrated by Amy Butts, on 
the “ Cavaliers and Roundheads.” 

Mr. Thackeray's ‘‘ Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morals, Court and 
Town Life,’”’ and “ Lovel the Widower,” are announced for publication by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder; who also announce a translation, by Dante Rosetti, of “The 
Early Italian Poets,’ from Cicillo d’Aleamo to Dante Alighieri (1100—1200— 
1300), in the original metres, together with Dante’s “‘ Vita Nuova.” 

An acquisition has just been made by the Record Office of the highest historical 
importance, consisting of the books of “ Orders and Decress in Chancery,” and 
the books of ‘‘ Reports of the Masters in Chancery,” for the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. The series include the cases heard and decided by Lord Bacon, signed by 
his hand, and enriched by his observations. The whole history of Bacon’s reign 
as Lord Chancellor is written in these books of “‘ Orders and Decrees.” 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley have two more new publications : “ The International 
Policy of the Great Powers,” by Mr. Philip Bailey, the author of “ Festus ;”’ and 
“The Recollections of Labrador Life.” 

Messrs. Macmillan commence their second series of “Tracts for Priests and 
People” immediately. The opening part will contain a tract by the Rev. C. P. 
Chretien, on “ Evidences for those who Think and Feel more than they can 
Read.” 

Miss Emily Faithful has nearly ready “‘ The Victoria Regia,” a complimentary 
work, dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty, and edited by Miss Adelaide 
Procter. This volume, printed by women, will contain contributions by the fol- 
lowing authors :—Alfred Tennyson, Anthony Trollope, W. M. Thackeray, John 
Forster, Rev. C. Kingsley, Monckton Milnes, Barry Cornwall, Coventry Patmore, 
Miss Muloch, Geraldine Jewsbury, and many more names distinguished in litera- 
ture. Miss Faithful also prints and publishes a Christmas book by Miss Amelia 
Edwards, called “‘ Sights and Stories.” 

Messrs. Bell & Daldy have announced a long list of new works, many of them 
partaking of a Christmas nature. A new edition is in the press of “ Christmas 
with the Poets,” a collection of English poetry relating to the festival of Christ- 
mas, to be illustrated by Birket Foster, and with numerous initial letters and 
borders, printed in gold and colours, by Edmond Evans. 

Messrs. Griffith & Farran, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, have nearly ready for 
publication the following works :— 

“ The Wisdom of Selomon,”’ from the book of Proverbs, every page richly 
illuminated in gold and colours, from designs by Mr. 8. Stanesby. 

“ Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales,” by Frances Freeling Broderip, daughter of 
the late Thomas Hood, illustrated by her brother. 

“The Story of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table,” illustrated 
by G. H. Thomas, and dedicated by permission to Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet 


Laureate. 31 reve 61 
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“* True Blue; or, The Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old 
School,’ by W. H. G. Kingston, illustrated by Gilbert. 

“* Distant Homes; or, The Graham Family in New Zealand,” by Mrs. J. EF 
Aylmer, with illustrations. : 

“* Live Toys ; or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets,” by Emma 
Davenport, illustrated by Harrison Weir. 

“‘ Harry at School; a Story for Boys,” by Emilia Marryat, daughter of the 
late Captain Marryat, illustrated by Absolon. 

On November 1, the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown commences the issue of a series of 
pamphlets under the title of ‘‘ Aids to the Divine Life.’”” They will be publisheg 
by Henry James Tresidder, 17, Ave Maria-lane, London. 


Mr. Tegg has a new work in the press by the author of “ Prison Books and 
their Authors,” entitled “Pleasant Spots and Famous Places.” Also a new 
edition, with extra notes, of Croker’s “ Fairy Legends,’ with letters of Sip 
Walter Scott’s never before published, by Mr. T. Wright. 

Literature in Paris is not brilliant just now. A few novels will be published jn 
the course of a few days; and it is stated that M. Edmond About is going to 
publish a sequel to “ The Letters of a Young Man to his Cousin Madeleine” jp 
the columns of the Opinione. M. Sartorius has in the press a novel called 
“Caroline Varner,” by D. Soldi; a work by Paul de Kock, “ Le Démon de 
l’ Alcove ;” and “ L’Empire du Brésil,” by M. le Comte de la Hure. 


The Temps insinuates that the pamphlet, ‘‘ Le Rhin et la Vistule,” so far from 
having any official character, is the work of Prince Ladislas Czartoryski. 


Messrs. Birstingl have wcreg g their labours in photographing the Great 
Exhibition, and very admirably their work is being done. Every step in the pro. 
gress of the vast buildings now erected will be viewed with interest by the public, 
and no want of skill can be attributed to the nature-printed views which the 
photographers present to us. Beam for beam, and cord for cord, of the scaffold. 
ing; brick for brick, and moulding for moulding, of the walls, is presented to us. 
The scene itself is placed before us, and daily photographs weuld give us the 
daily advance of these colossal works. The two scenes before us are, ‘‘ The 
Gallery of the Refreshment Room,” and “ The Exhibition Building from the 
Horticultural Gardens ;”’ the latter being a gem of photographic art. The parts, 
containing four plates, are being published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, of 
Piccadilly. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


From OCTOBER lira to OCTOBER 17ru. 


Owen (R.). Paleontology. Second edition. 
8vo. cloth. 16s. A. & C. Black. 
Palgrave (F. T.). The Golden Treasury of 
Songs. Second edition. Svo. cloth. 4s, 6d. 
Macmillan. 
morocco. 7s.6d. Macmillan. 


Baron Munchausen. 18mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 
A. & C. Black. 

Black’s Maps of the British Colonies of 
Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 
Sheets, 10s.; cloth case, 14s.; mahogany 
rollers, £1.18. A. & C. Black. 

Brown (J.). Hora Subsecive. First Series. — morocco extra. 10s. 6d. Macmillan, 
8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. Edmonston& Douglas. | Parker (Bishop). Devout Soul’s Daily Exer- 

, Second Series. 8vo. cloth. 7s.6d. | _ cise. 32mo, cloth, 1s. Hughes, 
Edmonston & Douglas. Pepys (Lady C.). Domestic Sketches in 
Bayley (W. H.). Handbook of the Slide- Kussia. Two vols. 8vo.cloth. £1. 1s. Hurst 








Rule. Post 8vo. 6s. Bell & Daldy. & Blackett. 

Beauties of Scott. Square 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Park’s Travels. Square 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d, 
A. & C. Black. | Black. ake 

Bruce’s Travels. Square 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d, | Perry (Richard). Contributions to an Ama- 
A. & C. Black. teur Magazine in Prose and Verse. Second 


Burke (C.). The Ruins of Ancient Cities. edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. Riving- 


2vols. Tegg. ‘ 

Cadart (Mdlle.). Le Correcteur ; or, Niceties 
of French Conversation. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 
Dulau & Co. 

Clarke (C. P.). On the Acts and Writings of 
the Apostles. Vol. I. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Bell & Daldy. 

Clarke’s Commentary. Vols. I., II., IIL, 
and IV. Imperial 8vo. cloth. Each 10s. 6d. 


Tegg & Co. ; 
Childe (Rev. G. F.). Singular Properties of 


ton. 

Peverley and Hatt’s Complete Analysis of the 
Act to Amend the Law relatipg to Bank- 
ruptey and Insolvency. Third editien. 
12mo. cloth. 1s. Houston. 

Readings for the Young from the Works of 
Sir W. Scott. Tales of Chivalry. Lilus- 
trated. Cloth. 1s.6d. A. & C. Black. 

———- Romantic Narratives. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 1s.6d. A. & C. Black. 

Scottish Scenes. Illustrated, Cloth. 


the Ellipsoid. Svo. boards, 10s, 6d. Mac- 1s.6d. A. &, C, Black. 

millan. Robinson Crusoe. Square 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Castle of Otranto. 12mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. A.&C. Black, 3 

A. & C. Black. Routledge (E.)._ Riddles and Jokes. New 
Carlyle (J. A.). Irving’s History of Scottish Series. 16mo, boards, 1s. Routledge. 

Poetry. 8vo. cloth. 16s. Edmonston & Rhind (W.G.). The Six Days of Creation. 

Douglas. Square cloth. 3s.6d. Hamilton. 
Cabinet Pictures. Folio, boards. 12s. Low | Re — = .R.). Epilepsy. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 

& Sons. urchill. 
Cook’s Voyages. Square 8vo. cloth. 5s. Ray (Rev. R.). The Reward of Piety. A 

A. & C. Black. Memoir of J. Green. Crown 8yo. cloth. 
Davenport (R. A.). Perils and Adventures, 3s.6d. Hamilton. . ; 

2 vol, Tegg. Stanford (C.). Joseph Alleine: his Compa- 


nions and Times. A Memorial of Black 


D ’s Y Scholar’s Guide. 12mo. 
“loth, la. @4.- A, & t 1 Bartholomew. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


cloth. 1s.6d. A. & C. Black. 


Eust Rey. T. L.). A Classical Tour Jackson & Co. 
peel Italy. 3 2 Tegg. Sowerby’s Grapes. Royal 8vo. cloth, £1. 14s. 
Farrar’s Eric. Fifth edition. Feap. 8vo, kent. 


cloth. 5s. A. & C. Black. Sclater (A. L.). The Ibis. Vol. III. 8vo. 


‘letcher (Mrs. J. C.). Rosa. Feap. cloth. £1. 6s. Triibner. 
“a Routloaee. , ‘ 2 Bilin Scott (Sir beni oe! The Talisman. Illustrated. 


rabrielle. A Tale. C Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. A. & C. Black. — 
so  agiappaaiimaaectess by ; oonhiied Waverley Novels. People’s Edition. 


Hamilton. 
Giever (Rev. F. R. A.). England, the 100 Illustrations. 5 vols. Royal 8vo. cloth. 
Remnant of Judah, and the Israel of £2.2s. A. &C. Black. 


Swinhoe (R.). Narrative of the North China 


Ephraim. 8vo. cloth. 6s.6d. Rivington. : 
ae a oe ‘ - Campaign of 1860. 8vo. cloth. 12s. Smith 


Gurney (J. J.). Thoughts on Habits and 





Jisci . Seventh edition, 16mo. lim & Elder. 
sone te 6d. “ Hamilton. | Taylor (J.). The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry- 
Gulliver’s Travels. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Bell & Daldy. 
A. & C. Black. | The Natural History of Insects. 2 vols. Tegg- 
Hempton (John). Siege and History of Lon- Tannhaiiser (Edward Temple, and Julian 
donderry. 12mo. cloth. 4s. 6d. “Simpkin. | Fane). 3rdedition. 3s. 6d. Chapman & 
Hulke (J. W.). Ophthalmoscope. Imperial | Hall. 


Todhunter (J.). Elementary Treatise om 
Theory of Equations. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
7s. 6d. Macmillan. ? 

Tracts for Priests and People. No. VIII. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. Macmillan. 

The Old Manor’s Heir, Post 8vo. 10s. 64. 
Saunders & Otley. 
cloth. 7s. 6d. Rivington. Webster & Wilkinson’s Greek Testament. 

Kifto’s History of Palestine. Crown8vo. cloth, | Vol. Il. 8vo. cloth. £1. 4s. Parker, 
5s. A. & C. Black. | _ Bourn, & Co. ; : 

Lander (Rev. J.). Travels in Africa. 2 vols. | Wilson (Bishop). Sacra Privata. 32mo- 
Tegg. cloth. New edition. 1s. Rivington. | 

Milman (Rev. H. H.). History of the Jews. Companion to the Holy Communi2- 
3 vols. Tegg. et — ls.; roan, ls. 6d.; moroccd, 

Macaulay (Lord). Biographies by. Feap. | _3s.6d. Rivington. 
8vo. eth. Se. 6a. ek. Black. Wilmott (Rev. % English Sacred goed 

Memoir of A. De Tocqueville. 2 vols. 8vo. of the 16th, 18th, and 19th Century. a 
cloth. £1. 1s. Macmillan. trated 4to. cloth. £1. 1s. Routledge. 
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8vo. cloth. 8s. Churchill. 

Herschel (Sir J. F. W.). The Telescope. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s.6d. A. &C. Biack. 
Holdsworth (W. A.). The Law of Bank- 
ruptcy. 12mo. boards. 1s. Routledge. 
Jaques (Rev. Joseph). The Gospel the Only 
True Foundation of Morality. Crown 8vo. 
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